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After Flanders 


VER since Adolt Hitler slouched out of the post-war 

murk twenty years ago, his plan of action has never 
varied. Within the Nazi party, in German politics, in the 
counsels of the Reich, in diplomacy and now in war, he 
has worked to defeat his enemies in detail; the German 
Left, the German Right, the Nazi “ plotters” of June 30, 
1934, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Norway and 
the Netherlands fell one by one. At every stage his chief 
fear has been the same: a collective front of his foes. And, 
at every stage, he has prevented this by the unparalleled 
use of ill-faith and treachery, by fair words, foul deeds and 
the Fifth Column. Dividing his enemies, he has reached 
out to rule all Europe. 

In the small hours of Tuesday morning he won his 
latest victory. By the order of their King the Belgian Army, 
the greater half of the Allied Forces in Flanders and Artois, 
the men who stood masking the Allies’ lifelines through 
Dunkirk and Ostend, gave up the fight. Most of the B.E.F., 
with some French divisions, were deserted and seemingly 
trapped. 

The Prime Minister has refused to pass judgment on 
King Leopold’s action, though the Belgian “Government 
ave repudiated it bitterly and called upon Belgium to 
fight on; and, rightly, the Minister of Information has 
warned us against useless recriminations. But this much 
at least can be said. It was by King Leopold’s urgent in- 
vitation three weeks ago that Allied forces left their defence 

€s in France to assist his country; and it was because 
of his unwillingness before the war and before the invasion 
that no three-Power plans for the defence of Belgium were 
made. The King’s wish to spare his soldiers and his 
People from further destruction at German hands can be 
understood; but his sudden surrender, without any warn- 
ig to his comrades-in-arms or any margin of time for 
them to redispose themselves, cannot. The B.E.F. and the 


French in Belgium, like the Belgian troops themselves, 
had been fighting with the utmost bravery and discipline. 
‘They still are as they move in good order and indescrib- 
able bravery towards the shattered and assailed coast be- 
hind them; and their sudden plunge into greater peril by 
the Belgian capitulation was tragically ill-deserved. 

It is not possible to speculate on the B.E.F.’s chances 
of cutting their losses. Details of their plans and new dis- 
positions have been withheld for obvious reasons. Mere 
guesses could only be mischievous. Hemmed in, heavily 
bombarded and under-equipped by contrast with the Ger- 
man forces, they have no free routes of supply or escape; 
and Mr Churchill has prepared us for “ hard and heavy 
tidings.” Their line is unbroken; they are in good heart; 
and all the assistance that the R.A.F. and the Navy can 
render is being given to their manceuvring. The enemy 
has pressed forward around them to Ostend, Dixmude, 
Cassel and Armentiéres. That is all we know. 

The Belgian surrender was unexpected, but defeat in 
the Belgian battlefield was not. The German break-through 
between Arras and Peronne; the extension of their advance 
northward to Boulogne and Calais; the inability of the 
Allies to close the gap in the region of Bapaume; and the 
mounting pressure of the enemy’s northerly thrust across 
the Scheldt to the Lys—all plainly placed the Allied forces 
in the North in the gravest peril. The possibility of a new 
defence line based on the English Channel, the Somme, 
the Aisne and the Maginot Line had already been gener- 
ally forecast before the Belgian desertion threatened to 
substitute the loss of an Army for its withdrawal. The first 
instalment of General Weygand’s task, after combing out 
the high French officers who had failed in the German 
onrush, was to mass his troops effectively and in sufficient 
force on the Somme and the Aisne. The role of the R.A.F. 
for many days and the réle of the B.E.F. as they fight 
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coolly and courageously on is to give the Allies’ new 
Generalissimo time to rebuild his lines and focus his strik- 
ing power. 

Thus the Allies are defending two fortresses: the British 
Isles and the greater part of France. In the East the 
Maginot Line proper is still unbreached. In the West the 
British Navy is still in command of its element. The aim 
now is to hold these fortresses against the full and furious 
onslaught that will be levelled against either or both of 
them—the Germans shout threats against Britain and 
thrust heavily against France; to make sure that no gap 
can be broken again in France’s new defence system; and, 
behind the fighting forces, to forge in the factories an in- 
disputable superiority in material on land and in the air 
that will allow defence to be turned into attack and 
victory. 

Never in their history have the French and British 
peoples been called to a greater or harder task. Even if 
their lines are wholly held, if the Weygand defences resist 
and Britain is kept secure against all inroads, they may 
be subjected, in their homes and workplaces, as well as in 
their military zones, to massive attacks by bombing and 
to the menace of air-borne guerrillas. Every trick of terror 
and surprise will be enlisted to aid the enemy’s main mili- 
tary effort, and there may be new surprises even more 
sinister than those that have hideously mottled the German 
advance so far. Work will go on under constant fire, and 
there will be no breathing space. 

The call for toil and endurance will be fully answered. 
The grim facts of the present peril are known and the 
new political and military leaders of the Allies have their 
peoples’ confidence. The power of surprises wanes quickly 
when they are looked for and prepared against. 

Yet complacency, for nine months the Allies’ bane, would 
now be fatal. The weight of their joint resources and the 
clear rightness of their cause will not, of themselves, bring 
victory—as some publicists have seemed to suggest again in 
recent days. The big battalions only belong to the wealthiest 
nations if they dedicate their wealth to war. Righteousness 
can, and must, steel resolve, but the contest will be won by 
deeds. The B.E.F. are not fighting in the last ditch because 
they are inferior soldiers—far from it—but because they 
lack tanks, artillery and aircraft in sufficient numbers. Men 
without machines, however brave and inspired, however 
well led and disciplined, are helpless. 

The need to mobilise the entire nation’s manpower, plant 
and material to make machines has at last been seen. The 
enlistment and training of millions for war or work have 
begun. A determined attack on the crippling leeway that 
has been allowed to pile up is under way. But a sure shield 
is needed for our island fortress if, within its gates, the 
sinews of war are to be forged into the instruments of 
victory. 

Home defence has a new and unexampled importance. 
Along the Somme and the Aisne and down the Rhine 
General Weygand has the great French Army intact. 
Around our coasts is the Navy. But more is needed. It is 
the back areas that are vulnerable now. They can be bombed 
and they can be raided by invaders from the air. They can 
be filled with rumours by traitors and enemy agents and 
dislocated by sabotage. Every district needs fortification 
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as well as fortitude. In France virtually a levée en may 
has been decreed. In England, where a network of re 7 
troops and part-time vigilantes is being devised, While 3 
quarter of a million A.R.P. workers stand on guard ; 
similar call cannot be long delayed. 

To General Sir Edmund Ironside, superseded as Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff by General Sir Joly 
Dill, has fallen the duty of commanding the Hom 
Forces. His task is unprecedented. Germany has no ng 
as she had in 1914-18, but by weight of numbers her Air 
Force is on a flood tide of success. She is entrenched on the 
Channel as no foe since Napoleon has been. The Nor) 
French coast, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Nopwg 
south of Narvik (now in Allied hands) are garrisoned from 
Berlin. It is a perilous arc. 

Invasion may or may not be practicable to attempt, The 
Navy still bars the way. Bombardment of the Channel 
route to London, however, from the land as well as from 
the air is feasible. Raids in swift vessels as well as airplanes 
are possible. The fullest co-operation of land, sea and ait 
forces in home defence is imperative, and a unified com. 
mand over all defenders—naval, air, military and ciyil~ 
can hardly be dispensed with. Nor is it merely a matter 
of looking to our moat. Every factory, every power station, 
every nodal point and every routeway is a target for bombs 
or guerrillas, and the defence of Britain must go far back 
in depth beyond the coasts. The one thing that might pro. 
mise success for German sorties would be our failure t 
guard against them everywhere; even invasion is only 
impossible if it is prevented. 

Supply channels must be ready in the West to take 
what may not pass to the East Coast or London. There 
must be no chink in our coastal defences or any unprotected 
points inland. Above all, it must be seen, by civilians as 
well as commanders, by the public as well as their leader, 
that the aim of home defence is to enable the nation’s 
essential business to be carried on whatever the onslaught. 
It is not in the first place to save lives and limbs; it is t 
make tanks and airplanes and shells without interruption. 
The civilian’s duty is to work on without trace of panic; 
and all non-workers, mothers and adult dependants as well 
as children, while being prepared for compulsory evacua- 
tion from danger, must know by now, from experience in 
France and Flanders, that spontaneous streams of refugees 
are their own soldiers’ greatest hindrance. A single, com- 
prehensive and far-sighted command, with every man, 
woman and child under orders; these are the conditions 
of security, for us and our Allies in France. They are the 
foundations of victory, too. 

There is no need for the smallest discouragement. It is 
possible to resist every attack, just as it is to transform 
superior resources into superior striking power. It is not the 
Nazi hordes, but the years that the locust hath eaten, that 
are our most formidable enemy. It is a Carnot, “ organiser 
of victories,” that we need. When last a conqueror stood 
on the cliffs at Boulogne pondering invasion, news was 
brought of the failure of his manceuvre to draw off the 
British Navy from the Channel, and Napoleon swept east- 
ward with his armies even before the actual engagement a 
Trafalgar endorsed his failure. Hitler has won Austerlit 
first, but Waterloo will still be ours. 


Rome and Moscow 


OTH Rome and Moscow are following the crisis with 
profound attention. Their reactions to it are, how- 

ever, diametrically opposed. With every fresh confirma- 
tion of Germany’s victory the jubilation in Rome increases, 
while in Moscow anxiety grows deeper. The Moscow 
papers seek to prove that the Allies’ resources are 
inexhaustible and their main forces intact; Rome stresses 
the inadequacy of our equipment, our cowardice, our in- 
ability to stand up to the German fire, our present impo- 
tence and our imminent surrender. Whereas in Moscow our 
stock has risen recently and there have even been words 
of praise for the Churchill administration, the Roman 


Press has outdone all previous excursions into scurrility 
and used any lic, however vile, to calumniate France af 
Britain. 

Italy’s reactions are perfectly understandable. Her 
policy is dominated by two factors: the precariousnes 
of her military position and the extent of her ambition. 
There is no need at this point to repeat the chronicle 
Italy’s disabilities, her dependence upon foreign supplies 
her “ enclosure ” within a sea whose outlets are commanet 
by other Powers, her long exposed coast line; but tt ® 
perhaps worth noting that the comparative failure 
the present anti-Allied campaign to stir the Italians © 
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tment and warlike zeal offers a new and striking con- 
grmation of the troublesome fact (from the Duce’s stand- 
point) that the Italian people as a whole execrate the 
thought of war and would give away ten empires in order 
0 be left in peace. The far more open condemnation of 
Nazi aggression expressed by the Pope since the invasion 
of the Low Countries is another awkward factor. A Vati- 
can veto would not prevent war, but it might strike a 
shrewd blow at national unity and civilian morale. 

Now, as at any other time in her history, Italy must 
therefore approach the problem of actual intervention 
with the greatest caution. The ideal solution would be the 
achieving of her objectives without any resort to war. The 
idea of a “ Mediterranean Munich” which has haunted 
Italian wishful thinking for some two years might, per- 

, be revived, should Hitler call a halt after the occu- 
tion of the Channel ports and endeavour to spare him- 
gif the cost of a hazardous onslaught on the Somme line 
or this country by offering negotiations. Italy could then 
return to her September réle of honest broker and offer 
her mediation—at a price, backing the proposal with 
a threat of immediate intervention should the Allies refuse. 

It is, however, most unlikely that the German war 
machine will check its present terrific momentum. Further 
and possibly vaster offensives are yet to come; and as 
Germany hurls herself upon the French positions, or risks, 
in the face of the Allied navies, an invasion of these 
islands, then the passive support of merely immobilising 
French troops and Allied air and naval units—* the solid 
silent help which Italy has given Germany during these 
eight months of war” to which Signor Gayda recently re- 
fered—may cease to satisfy the German High Command. 
Germany may demand intervention, however willing or un- 
willing Italy may be to take the step at this juncture. 

There is reason to suppose that, in spite of some mis- 
givings, the Italian leaders are anxious to engage battle. 
Their hopes of a re-division of the Mediterranean spoils 
without resort to war have faded, and they may well feel 
that the next best policy to not fighting at all, that of fight- 
ing a very rapid war with complete assurance of victory, 
is within measurable distance of realisation. Germany’s 
victories in Northern France crown two years of steady 
campaigning and steady success. The legend of German 
invincibility is being propagated by every device at 
Goebbels’s disposal. The Italians are told that the West is 
finished and that all Italy need do now is to join in and 
give the coup de grace. The historic moment has arrived. 
Italy either enters the war immediately and shares the 
victory or remains aloof to be later excluded from the 
peace. 

We must therefore be prepared for Italian intervention. 
Gvilian mobilisation, the Duce’s conferences with his 
military leaders, the cancelling of sailings, the calling of 
more men to the colours are obvious preliminaries. Further 
measures of preparation will follow, but since the Italian 
ar arm and navy are especially constructed for rapidity 
of maneeuvre, there is nothing in the present distribution 
of Italy's armed forces to suggest in which direction the 
blow will fall. 

It is unlikely that she has limited intervention in Jugo- 
savia in mind. The stakes are too high. Since her war aim 
i complete control of the Mediterranean, a concerted 
attack on Suez and Gibraltar, coupled with landings from 
plane and parachute on some of the Mediterranean 
lands and a fierce land attack westwards from Libya, 
appears a more likely strategy and one in accordance with 
ltaly’s ambition, to reduce the riverain states of the Medi- 
(ranean to an impotent acceptance of Italian hegemony 
and to drive once and for all the extra-Mediterranean 
slates out of mare nostrum. In such a scheme, an invasion 
of Jugoslavia and possibly Greece would only be part of 

Major strategy. Domination of the Balkans’ Mediter- 
faNean states is not a separate ambition but subordinate 
0 the general notion of hegemony. 

Italy’s scheme may be compatible with Germany’s far 
More all-embracing ambitions, since Italy has voluntarily 
&cepted the status of a subordinate. It is not compatible 
with the outlook of Germany’s other “ ally,” Russia. One 
. 4 permanent directives of Russian foreign policy, be 
conducted by Tsar or Commissar, is the desire to secure 

€ outlets to the outside world. The Baltic and the 
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Dardanelles are points of first-class strategic importance 
and have been since Peter the Great. Russia has always 
fought Balkan hegemony, if achieved by another Power. 
She has always sought to bring the Dardanelles under her 
own control in order to ensure that, while she could get 
out, no one else could get in. With all the more reason, she 
must Oppose any attempt to transform the Mediterranean 
into the private preserve of any one State. Whether Italy 
strikes at Jugoslavia or launches a general offensive in the 
Mediterranean, she is running counter to Russia’s interests. 

It is therefore hardly surprising that the tone of 
Moscow’s broadcasts and comments on Italy has grown 
increasingly unfriendly in the last weeks. On May 20th 
the Moscow wireless even sent out a “ final warning ” to 
Italy that “the people of the Balkans are determined to 
resist any attempt to destroy their independence,” adding 
that “they are not without allies capable and ready to 
assist them.” This warning was followed by rumours of 
important troop concentrations along the whole of Russia’s 
Balkan frontiers from Slovakia to the Black Sea. 


Observers on both sides of the Atlantic have coupled 
these rumours with the fact of Moscow’s obvious anxiety 
over the battle in the West to draw the conclusion that 
Russia is rapidly moving away from the German connec- 
tion and may even be seeking a rapprochement with the 
Allies. Such a conclusion is based on a misreading of 
Russia’s policy. Moscow is interested in the fate of the 
West only in so far as the continuance of French and 
British resistance is Russia’s best guarantee of security. 
An ultimate Allied victory is, on the whole, no more 
welcome than an ultimate German victory, since Russia 
distrusts both sides with all her traditional xenophobia. 
Her main concern has been and is to use the period of 
the war during which all her potential “ capitalist- 
imperialist ” enemies are immobilising each other in order 
to increase her own security against the day of a victory 
on one or the other side. The occupation of Poland, the 
treaties with the Baltic States, the invasion of Finland 
are all different facets of this policy of security. Russia is 
securing her outposts while she can. 

For some time after the Finnish war, her activities 
were curtailed. Now, however, under the stimulus of Ger- 
man successes and Italian threats a new period of active 
diplomacy has opened. In the north, Russia appears to be 
underpinning Swedish independence and there is even 
talk of non-aggression pacts with Sweden and Finland and 
a joint defence scheme for the Aaland Isles. In the South, 
Hungary has been warned to keep out of Slovakia, trade 
relations have been established with Jugoslavia, troopships 
are reported to lie in Odessa, divisions are gathering along 
the Carpathians and the Dniester. 

We may argue that nothing could help us more and that 
Russia is beginning to do the work of an unofficial ally. 
We have only to recall Poland to see that the view is false. 
Russia may have checked Germany’s advance beyond 
Brest-Litovsk, but Poland was enslaved none the less. The 
kind of “ protection” the Balkan States can expect may 
well be on similar lines. An Axis move would be the 
signal for a “ preventive” occupation of Ruthenia, Bess- 
arabia and possibly Roumania’s Black Sea coast. It is true 
that Germany under those conditions would not reach the 
Black Sea, but Roumanian independence would have dis- 
appeared all the same. 

It is just possible that Russia, seriously perturbed by 
Germany’s advance, may be prepared to weight the scales 
a little on our side. It is a possibility we should not 
neglect, and the dispatch of Sir Stafford Cripps to 
Moscow to find a modus vivendi for our trade talks is 
obviously a sound and statesmanlike move. But we must 
not allow “a change in Russian opinion” to become 
another intangible element in our “ certainty of victory,” 
which at this point depends upon ourselves alone. Simi- 
larly, it is just possible that Italy may still feel war too 
hazardous and prefer the game of waiting and pressure. 
It is therefore sound sense to continue to negotiate with 
her and to make our contraband control as frictionless as 
possible. But, here again, Italian intervention is a possi- 
bility for which we must be fully prepared. It is a sense 
of reality and not wish fulfilment which will save us in our 
present predicament. 
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Arms and the Men 


¢¢ [VERY minute spent on production now is vital to 

the defence of the country and your homes.” The 
first task of the new Government, when it came to office 
in a situation of gathering gravity, was to secure the 
fullest possible flood of finished weapons of war at once. 
For a fortnight every effort has been bent and every device 
used to speed up output at the finishing end of manufac- 
ture. In aircraft factories, at the order of Lord Beaver- 
brook, new Minister for Aircraft Production, work has 
been focused on nearly completed machines. In factories 
producing tanks, armoured vehicles, guns, shells and 
ammunition, the same drive will maximise the production 
of the next few days and weeks. Across the Atlantic actual 
deliveries of airplanes and materials have been accelerated. 

The main burden of this spurt for safety has fallen on 
labour. On vital work a seven-day week is in operation 
indefinitely. Factories are working continuously day and 
night. Holidays for all grades of workers in essential indus- 
ries have been suspended until new recruits come. 

Every ounce is being required of the existing industrial 
army as the immediate flood of arms is swollen. But this 
is only the beginning. It is a steady and sufficient flow 
of airplanes, tanks and shells in the future that is wanted, 
month in and month out until disaster is retrieved and 
victory won. This is the Government’s second task: to 
expand the arms sector of industry; to transfer for the 
duration every available industrial asset from civil to war 
work; to enlist new regiments of workers. 

Labour is the key to this lasting effort as well as to the 
short-term intensive campaign for more arms. The Min- 
ister of Labour has been given plenary powers to act. 
It is his duty now to see that men and women are ready 
and trained to produce whatever the Government may 
call for. He has authority to direct any person to perform 
any services. He can require persons of any class or de- 
scription to register any particulars about themselves that 
may be necessary. He can enter and inspect premises to 
see that all available labour is being used to the best 
end. The Ministry of Labour has ceased to be the 
passive, irresponsible registry of fact that it was under 
Mr Emest Brown. It has become a Ministry of Labour 
Supply. 

The functions of the Ministry can be simply summed 
up: to recruit, transfer and train men and women, so 
that the processes of production ordered by the supply 
departments are never halted. So far, Mr Bevin’s main 
aim has been to get more work from those on the job. 
But more workers is the enduring need. A blanket appeal 
has been put out for all workers, especially skilled workers, 
to offer their services for war work, whether they are in 
employment or not. The Government’s training centres 
have been expanded, their courses intensified and their 
shifts multiplied to pass through 100,000 trainees in a 
year instead of 40,000. Their field of recruitment has been 
widened to bring in employed as well as unemployed per- 
sons, men in reserved occupations if they have been out 
of work for two months and “black-coated” workers. 
Trainees must be ready to serve anywhere. 

Even so, the great and overdue call-up of new divisions 
for the war factories has still not begun, though it appears 
to be imminent. Mr Bevin has the power and, it would 
seem, the will to take hundreds of thousands of citizens 
of all grades from the work they are doing now to train 
on the spot for war work; to beckon into industry the 
women whose only work is in the home; to denude the 
community of the domestic servants, shop assistants, ser- 
vice workers and luxury producers they can do without. 
It is imperative that he should not flinch from any detail 
of this duty. To waste manpower—as we have done, 
prodigally, for nine unhappy months—is to court defeat. 
The first and obvious step, to call for harder work, has 
been taken. The second step, to train a vast new labour 
force, is being prepared. The third and critical step is to 
eke out the nation’s limited supplies of industrial skill and 
experience to the fullest possible degree. Lord Beaver- 
brook has called fitters from garages to work on airplanes. 


Mr Bevin has asked skilled workers not on war jobs to 
come forward as volunteers. 

The need now is haste if the country’s urgent need for 
arms is to be continuously met. Scarce skilled labour 
aes ~ AP ; ; 
must be “ diluted” to the limit by the inter-mixture of Jess 
skilled workers to take over the simpler jobs on which even 
craftsmen commonly spend a part of their time. The pro- 
cess of transfer and training must go rapidly beyond the 
stage of mere registration. The volunteers must be taken 
on at once, The rest must be mobilised as conscripts. No 
suitable arms factory must lack its quota of machine 

operators in training, men and women. 

The Ministry of Labour has a new organisation for jts 
new task. At the head is the Labour Supply Board, which 
under the chairmanship of Mr Bevin and working in close 
collaboration with the trade unions and the employers’ 
organisations, will advise on general policy. It includes four 
official members—Sir T. W. Phillips, permanent secretary 
of the Ministry; Mr F. N. Tribe, deputy secretary; Mr 
G. H. Ince, under-secretary; and Mr F. W. Leggett, chief 
industrial commissioner, and an equal number of unofficial 
members—Messrs R. Coppock and J. C. Little as workers’ 
representatives; Mr A. P. Young and Major-General K. ¢ 
Appleyard as industrialists. This Board is to be aided bya 
provincial organisation to implement Ministerial decisions, 
The eleven divisional controllers who have hitherto directed 
the employment exchange service will be the Ministry's 
principal representatives in each area, and in future they 
will be chairmen of the Area Boards which were originally 
set up by the Ministry of Supply. In addition, representa- 
tive Labour Supply Committees are to be set up in the 
principal industrial towns. The duty of inspecting firms to 
see that skilled labour is being used to the best advantage 
and that all necessary training facilities are provided will 
be entrusted to an inspectorate working with the Area 
Boards and the Local Committees; its members are to be 
paid industrialists. 

With this machinery Mr Bevin can, and must, dispose 
all the citizens of this country where their work is wanted, 
Beside him is Mr Morrison, Minister of Supply, with 
power to take over and control production. The duties of 
these two Ministers are two facets of the same task; the 
organisation of labour and the organisation of output are 
inseparable; and it is urgent that their work should dove- 
tail completely and never clash. The pivot of this drive 
to marshal the nation’s resources at last is apparently to 
be the newly-created Production Council, with Mr Arthur 
Greenwood, Minister without Portfolio, at its head. The 
Council’s réle is “to balance the supply of material and 
of the plant available, and have knowledge of the strategy 
of the war, together with the labour supply, so that the 
whole national effort may move in a cohesive and dis- 
ciplined way.” The battle for production has at last been 
given a central command. No longer should it be possible 
for the competing orders and rival claims of the supply 
departments of the Defence Ministries to clash and 
obstruct. Little precise is known about how the Council will 
work. Most important of all, it is not known what ramifica- 
tion of control, if any, it will have over the crucial ques 
tion of allocating the nation’s resources between war, ¢X- 
port and civilian needs. The Council is to be composed of 
representatives (presumably, and certainly preferably, the 
heads of Departments) of the Admiralty, the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production, the Ministry of Supply, the Ministry 
of Labour, the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry 
of Mines. 

The Council will be in a position to plan the broad cate- 
gories of production with regard to strategic needs: 
available resources. It can fill one of the greatest single 
gaps in the War Cabinet system, and its invaluable hench- 
men will be Mr Bevin and Mr Morrison. It is for th 
Council to lay down what must be produced. The supply 
departments of the Army, Navy and Air Force will draw 
up their programmes. Mr Morrison will use his powers 10 
find and second the firms and plant needed. Mr Bevin 
find the labour. 
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if the new Council were to be no more than a co- 
odinating committee it would be nearly useless and cer- 
winly dangerously delaying. It must be directive, with 
wer to act. It must be a driving force, and its strength 
ill depend enormously on the personality and initiative 
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of Mr Greenwood. It, or some other single authority 
within the Cabinet system, must fit all our economic war 
effort, trade and finance as well as output, into a firm 
frame of priorities. It will be a crucial test of the new 
order in our leadership to see whether this is done. 


Britain’s Population 


HE future course of the population of these islands is 

a problem which has an air of remoteness in these 
days of life and death struggle for survival. There would 
be no future at all for us if we were to lose the war. 
Nevertheless, it is possible and germane to re-examine the 
present population position in the light of the war itself 
and to arrive at conclusions that are not without interest. 

The cancer which (quite apart from the perils of war’ 
is eating at the future of our population can be described 
very simply. The women of to-day are not bearing enough 
iti children to replace themselves. A population of which 
this remains true is doomed to decline. For some years the 
fall may be delayed; for a time its chief symptom will be 
that children and young persons will decline. But, unless 
the average number of children born to each woman is 
raised (a mere reduction in mortality would not be enough), 
the population must diminish. 

This is now the familiar statement of the position, not 
oly in Great Britain, but also to a greater or less degree 
among all peoples of Western European origin. The cancer 
is the decline in fertility, and nobody has successfully 
located its causes. Since the cause has not been located, 
nobody can say with assurance under what circumstances 
the decline in fertility would cease. 

It might be hypothesised that there is an inverse rela- 
tion between insecurity and war, on the one hand, and fer- 
tility, on the other. Parents may, this argument suggests, 
be loth to bring children into a dangerous world. Sociolo- 
gists of the future may attribute the decline of the peoples 
of Western Europe to the destructive wars in which they 
have engaged, not to the direct loss of life (though this 
may be greater than in 1914-18), but to the effects of wars 


ion their fertility—on their willingness to breed. An era 


of peace and security might swiftly bring about the birth 
of more children and enable the population to maintain 
itself, 

There is a ring of verisimilitude in this hypothesis. At 
least, it suggests that the present is not the time to concern 
ourselves with the long-term trend and the distant future. 
What we can do to greater advantage is to reconsider the 
tumbers and structure of the population in the near future, 
for the structure of the population in 1950 will be hardly 
at all affected by post-war influences. 


POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 


| ’ 
IChildren Working Old 


cs Men Women Persons popula- people 
15-44 15-44 45-64 tion 65 and Potal 
15-64 over 

1938 ! 
000’s | 10,079 | 10,601 | 11,151 | 10,398 32,150 3,979 46,208 
of Nos, 
in 19]] ; , +f 1a9 ‘ 
1950 | 80 | 113 110 ] 123 187 113 
000’s | 7,324} 10,475 | 10,534 1 32,781 5,163 | 45,268 
of Nos, | 
M191 | 58 111 104 179 126 242 il 


| 


These estimates for 1950 derive, with one proviso, from 
those made by Dr Enid Charles on the assumption of a 
‘ontinuation of the present declining trend of fertility and 
mortality. The proviso is that account has been taken of 
the rise in the number of births in the few years preceding 
the outbreak of war. The estimates do not, of course, in- 
clude any allowance for the effects of the war. 

i — basis of reckoning, the decline in the number 

Idren between 1938 and 1950 will exceed the in- 
Cease in the numbers of men and women over 45. The 
Se will therefore decline. But, while the number 
ta of military age is now at about its maximum, the 

Working population will be greater in 1950 than now. 
€ effects of the war itself can be prophesied in nature 


but not in extent. The annual number of births is almost 
certain to fall, and the number of children in 1950 is 
likely to be even less than 7,324,000. The number of men 
aged 15-44 will be less than 10,475,000. If there are large 
numbers of civilian casualties, then the working popula- 
tion will be depleted, but short of catastrophe it should 
still be considerably larger in 1950 than it was in 1931. 

In considering the economic implications of such 
changes in the population, it is as well to distinguish 
sharply between problems of organisation and problems 
posed by the underlying social facts. Both sets of problems 
were examined with care by Mr W. B. Reddaway in a 
brilliant book written just before the war.* 

Problems of organisation, that is, the reshaping of in- 
dustry, employment and so on to meet the changing situa- 
tion, cannot be very usefully discussed at present. The 
organisation of industry will in any case be very different 
after the war from what it is now. Changes in the struc- 
ture of the population, for instance, which might have 
been expected to increase unemployment under the pre- 
war economic system, may have the opposite effect under 
the post-war system. 

It is more useful to consider the general position. Thus 
it is comforting to note that the national labour force is 
likely to be well maintained, though its average age will 
be higher. What is less well appreciated is that the propor- 
tion of the working population to the total is likely to rise 
(ignoring the effects of the war) from 70 per cent. in 1938 
to 724 per cent. in 1950. From the social, though not 
necessarily from the budgetary aspect, the burden of main- 
taining the aged should not be unbearable, because there 
will be a compensating reduction in the number of chil- 
dren. The number of dependent persons under 15 and over 
65, young and old, was 14,058,000 in 1938 and, apart 
from the effects of the war, would be likely to be only 
12,487,000 in 1950. It may, of course, be objected that the 
cost of maintaining old people is greater than the cost of 
maintaining children. But, even if children are only half 
as expensive to maintain as the aged, the burden of main- 
tenance on the rest of the community would, on the same 
assumptions, fall by 2 per cent. between 1938 and 1950. 
Unless civilians are massacred on a scale unknown in the 
last war, when the military and naval losses of the United 
Kingdom fell short of three-quarters of a million, the 
process of post-war reconstruction is not likely to be 
seriously impeded by changes in the numbers and age 
constitution of the population. 

The most alarming feature of the present position is 
the declining number of children. Even if there is a rise 
in fertility after the re-establishment of peace, its effects 
will not be felt until some time has elapsed; and, if the de- 
clining trend of fertility continues, the diminution in the 
numbers of the population, hastened by the fall in the birth 
rate during the war, might become dangerously swift. 

Clearly the care of our children is an urgent necessity, 
second only to victory in the order of immediate priorities. 
Children are our most vital reserve. In Germany, every 
effort is being made to prevent a decline in the birth rate 
or at any rate to moderate its steepness. Children, accord- 
ing to a statement of Herr Hess, are “ valuable national 
assets.” Unmarried unions are officially blessed, provided 
that children are the outcome. To those children whom 
we already have must be given the best we can afford in 
safety, education, food and medical care. If the children 
of the future are going to be weak in numbers, then we 
shall require them to be correspondingly more healthy and 
better educated. 


* “ The Economics of a Declining Population.” 
Unwin. 270 pages. 8s. 6d. 
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NOTES OF 


Invasion ? 

It is not possible for any layman to answer the question 
which is heard more often nowadays than any other, namely, 
can Hitler invade this country? In a broadcast on Wednes- 
day, Mr Harold Nicolson said that Hitler could. By this he 
meant that it would be possible for the Germans to land in 
this country from the air, by parachutes or troop-carriers, 
some thousands of guerrillas or saboteurs, and he expressed 
the conviction that it would not be hard for the people of 
this country to deal swiftly and drastically with such raiders. 
It is probable that, with air bases stretching from Central 
Norway to the French Channel ports fronting our own South 
Coast, the Germans will attempt what Mr Nicolson foresees, 
and likely that they may succeed. Nor is it impossible that 
they might land similar small contingents on these shores from 
fast motor vessels dashing across the Channel, or even from 
the submarines that have been strangely inactive during the 
past few weeks. If it is added that the landing of such troops 
in Eire is freely forecast and, on the face of it, practicable, 
then it can be realised that the first answer to to-day’s great 
question is the state of the defences of all the ports of the 
British Isles against the damage, dislocation and alarm that 
such sorties might cause; and it would never do for either 
the authorities or civilians to take this menace too lightly. 
The larger question—could Hitler occupy any part of these 
islands in force?—is very different. The English Channel is 
an infinitely greater obstacle than the River Meuse. Even the 
parallel of Norway is not exact; there the Germans seized 
the ports through treachery before they landed, and it is 
scarcely conceivable that Dover or Newhaven or Southamp- 
ton or Harwich or Yarmouth could fall into enemy hands in 
this way. The real answer is the British Navy; and there is 
no reason to suppose, despite the power of the German Air 
Force, that the Navy would not be able to prevent any large- 
scale transportation of invaders to our shores. Moreover, 
Allied experience overseas suggests the probability that the 
Royal Air Force itself would be able to prevent any large- 
scale disembarkations which may (though improbably) slip 
through the naval net. In brief, the issue will only be decided 
in the event; but it is as near certain as can be that, if British 
defences in the air, on land, and on sea are as sufficient as 
they certainly could be made on the instant, then invasion 
in the full sense of the word is as impracticable as it was 
when France was our enemy. 


* * * 


Towards a Financial Policy 

The unanimity with which the Press—including 7he 
Economist—misinterpreted Mr Attlee’s reference to 100 per 
cent. Excess Profits Tax when he introduced the Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Act last week at least revealed its eagerness 
to welcome a forthright financial measure. The mistake has 
proved prophetic. At first it was intended to apply 100 per 
cent. E.P.T. only to the profits of Government-controlled 
undertakings—which, if properly controlled, should surely 
not have been allowed to earn excess profits. The full rate, 
however, is, in fact, to be applied to the excess profits of all 
businesses from April lst. This promise to take all profits, 
without distinction, out of the war is plainly justified, for 
the war sector of industry is now expanding at such a rate 
that any prosperity enjoyed by the civil sector can only be 
due to war conditions, and should in equity be taxed no less 
hard than the earnings of the munitions trades. But we must 
take care that the technical control of excess profits is 
adequate to fulfil the promise. At present there is insufficient 
provision in the rules governing E.P.T. against wasteful or 
even unnecessary expenditure; the only protection is against 
artificial transactions to reduce profits. When such expendi- 
ture can be charged, in effect, to the State in full, it requires 
the most detailed supervision. The nation would be ill-served 
in its present crisis by any development of the squandermania 
which accompanied E.P.D. in the years after the last war, 
and it should not be beyond the competence of the revenue 
authorities, armed with that experience, to prevent its repe- 
tition. To meet this point, new sections are obviously needed 
in the Finance Bill, which was given a second reading on 
Wednesday. The debate suggested that Sir Kingsley Wood 
has at least grasped the elementary financial needs of the 
hour. He warned the nation that even heavier tax burdens 
were near at hand. Yet, in his plea for a short period of 
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adjustment to the tax burdens already imposed, he seemed to 
betray the quite unnecessary fear that the nation might not 
be prepared to receive additional imposts, As the reception 
of Sir John Simon’s Budget and 100 per cent. E.P.T has 
shown, public opinion has for months been at least abreast 
of Ministerial policy on the financial front. The new Chap. 
cellor might consider the merits of an Excess Income Tax, 
to match E.P.T., on the lines mentioned in this journal, and 
echoed in the debate by Mr Graham White. Meanwhile the 
Chancellor is now considering the best shape for future war 
loans. There will, in his words, be abundant opportunities 
for lending to the State. They must be designed to evoke the 
maximum response, at the minimum cost to the Exchequer, 


* * * 


The Cripps Mission 

Sir Stafford Cripps is already well on his way to 
Moscow but his exact status is still obscure. The Kremlin 
appears to be ready in principle to discuss trade relations 
with him, but they still cavil at his rank of Special Am- 
bassador. Behind the objection lies the Russians’ desire to 
have the question of our diplomatic representation cleared 
up. The permanent British Ambassador has been absent from 
Moscow since January, and Russia wishes to see the 
position regularised; and the British claim that Sir Stafford 
Cripps cannot be made Ambassador in the full sense because 
he has not given up his seat in the Commons seems to them 
hardly material. It is to be hoped that questions of diplomatic 
usage will not interfere with the main purpose of Sir 
Stafford’s mission, to set the trade relations of Britain and 
the U.S.S.R. on a more satisfactory basis. It is true that 
Russia’s Treaty of Friendship with Germany and he 
Economic Agreement, which the Nazis claimed to be th 
dawn of a new era of the closest economic collaboration, are 
obstacles to the restoration of normal trade relations, but 
Russia had until the dispatch of Sir Stafford some caus 
to suspect the sincerity of our desire for an agreement. The 
Russian Government was prepared to guarantee that none of 
our exports should be passed on to Germany and were also 
willing to make some kind of limitation on supplies from 
third parties. The demand which roused resentment was 
our request that some guarantee should also be given to cover 
Russian goods exported to Germany. Moscow pointed out 
that Roumania sent millions of tons more oil to Germany 
than Russia had ever done, and that even the figure fixed 
in the most recent agreement with Germany was well below 
Italy’s trade with her Axis partner. Yet neither in the cax 
of Italy nor of Roumania did we consider these facts an 
obstacle to the conclusion of trade agreements. Here there is 
an obvious grievance which must be cleared up and th 
best way to do so is to abandon the formality of Notes fora 
more hopeful approach through direct contact. If it is a 
Ambassador in the more formal sense that the Kremlin 
wishes to receive, then, provided our Government feels that 
good can come out of talks in Moscow, such an Ambassador 
should be sent. 


* * * 


The Allied Kingdoms 


It is good news that Narvik is in our hands and that the 
Germans are hemmed in at the head of Rombak Fjord. The 
fighting is not over in this area, and Germany will bring ? 
reinforcements and continue her harrying from the air; but 
at least, an important town on Norwegian soil is in the hands 
of King Haakon and his Allies, and the work of consdl- 
dating our position there and of making it a base for attacks 
to the south can begin. If the geographical configuratio! 
allows it, existing facilities for aerodromes and airfields ms 
be extended, the supply system rendered completely secutt 
and the place fully prepared to become a rallying ground for 
the thousands of Norwegians who by one means or anotht 
will try to slip through the German lines to rejoin the! 
king. We must not forget the psychological significance ° 
Narvik; and reports of large troop movements to South 
Norway suggest that it may even be useful as an advane: 
post to check and harry raids against the Faroes, Orkneys 
Shetlands or even Scotland. Certainly it must not rele 
gated to the position of a beleaguered outpost. It must be o 
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of the chief bases from which the reconquest of Norway will 
he carried out. 


* 


Holland is less fortunate than Norway in that the whole of 
the mother country has passed under the invader’s control. 
But the Dutch have their overseas empire, whose entire 
resources are now diverted to the Allied cause. Queen 
Wilhelmina has established her Government in London, the 
Dutch navy has joined the Allied fleets, and a Netherlands 

ion is to be formed on French soil. Meanwhile in the un- 
happy mother country, the Austrian traitor, Seyss-Inquart, 
has seen fit to take over office on the very day—Prinjesdag— 
on which the Dutch people were accustomed to celebrate their 

ty to their sovereign, and to read his speech in the Hall 
of Knights, where Queen Wilhelmina used to open each new 
gssion of Parliament. His statements contained nothing un- 
ed. The “ co-operation ” of the Dutch will be secured 
and “all interests” are “to be subordinated to the vital 
struggle of the German people,” a euphemism to express the 
reduction of the Dutch to the slavery of the Poles and 
Czechs. Certain leading elements among the Dutch will no 
doubt be courted and bribed into traitorous submission. For 
the mass of the people there is nothing in their immediate 
future save the forced service of a hated oppressor and the 
attentions of Himmler and his beasts of prey. Of our three 
most recent Allies, Belgium’s lot is the most unhappy, for 
here not even the king heid faith. Leopold’s capitulation does 
not alter the fate of his unhappy people under the German 
yoke, but it seriously affects his own. He appears to have 
accepted German hospitality in one of his own castles; mean- 
while the Belgian Government have unanimously denounced 
his action as unconstitutional, and the Belgian Parliament is 
to meet to declare whether or no he shall be deposed. Belgians 
outside the country are everywhere pledging their support of 
the Government and, under its leadership, Belgium will 
fight on. 


* * * 


America Faces Total War 

With each new disaster on the Western Front the prob- 
lem of total war is thrust more and more forcibly upon the 
attention of the United States. Leopold’s capitulation and 
the desperate straits of the Allied forces in Flanders have 
been received with consternation. The European seaboard 
from Namsos to Boulogne is virtually in German hands, and 
Germany becomes an Atlantic Power. The American people 
can no longer blind themselves to the extent of Hitler’s 
ambitions, and their unanimous desire is to get their country 
into a proper state of defence. There will be no quarrel with 
the President’s decision to revive the old wartime Defence 
Council or with his request that the statutory limit for 
borrowing should be raised to $48,000,000,000 and all taxa- 
tion increased 10 per cent. to help cover an outlay on arma- 
ments estimated at some $1,250,000,000. Unanimity is 
harder to secure on the vital question whether the Allies 
are not already America’s front-line defences and whether 
the easiest and cheapest way to safeguard American security 
would not be to assure and hasten an Allied victory. This 
at least is the opinion of Mr Wendell Wilkie, a possible Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency. His view, coming 
from a noted anti-New Dealer, is a sign that readiness to 
help the Allies in any way short of actual intervention is 
gaining ground. Unfortunately, the prerequisite of a firm 
national policy, general acceptance of strong leadership, 
seems as far away as ever. Mr Landon has warned Republi- 
cans that acceptance of office under Mr Roosevelt would 
mean their participation in a manceuvre to disrupt the 
Republican party and has declared that the best contribution 
‘0 national unity Mr Roosevelt could make would be a guar- 
antee that he will not seek office a third time. In these cir- 
cumstances the President, whatever the measure of agreement 

can secure in his defence plans, remains a party, not 
4 national, leader—through no fault of his own—and as such 
condemned to the compromises and half-measures which 
are the bane of party government in times of crisis. 


* * * 


Mussolini Calls the Tune 


Although the world’s attention is fixed on the battle- 
fields of Northern France, the situation in the Mediterranean 
‘ouses interest and alarm. Italy, for reasons discussed on 
another page, is—or seems to be—on the verge of interven- 
on, which, judging by her preparations in Southern Italy 
and Libya, is to take the form of a general offensive through- 
out the Mediterranean basin. Egypt and Turkey remain 
calm, Egypt’s black-out, local defence and evacuation 
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schemes are being carried out methodically, and the problem 
of fifth columnists has at least been tackled, although the 
difficulty of eliminating the danger completely in a com- 
munity which includes some 60,000 Italians cannot be dis- 
guised. Turkey’s steadiness is, in part, due to Italy’s present 
frank admission of her aims in the Mediterranean. Fear of 
Italian domination and distrust of Italy are inbred in 
Turkey’s national consciousness, and whatever the fortunes 
of battle in Northern France, Turkey knows that her chances 
of survival stand or fall with those of the Allies. Germany’s 
threat to Turkish independence was always to some extent 
indirect, even if not remote. Italy is at the door, and if 
she fights, the Turks will fight back with all the savage 
tenacity of a warlike race. Fresh staff talks have taken place 
between the Turkish and Allied High Commands, and Italy’s 
weeks of “ pre-belligerency” have at least ensured that no 
attack can take the Allies by surprise. 


* 


The situation is more obscure in the western basin of the 
Mediterranean. Spain has declared her uncompromising 
neutrality. There are strong influences in the country at work 
to support General Franco in his decision, not least the 
Catholic Church, whose Primate, Cardinal Goma, chose the 
Feast of Corpus Christi to address a pastoral to his people, 
in which he roundly said that “‘ the manhood of France and 
Great Britain, joined by the legions of Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Norway, Holland and Belgium, are fighting not 
for territorial gain, but . . . to vindicate the Christian spirit 
of morality invoked by Pius XII in his Encyclical.” These 
are strong words and are bound to strengthen General 
Franco in his struggle with his own extremists, anxious to 
drag Spain into a conflict from which, like Italy, they hope 
to secure territorial gains without risk of defeat or even of 
very serious loss. There are some 40,000 Germans still 
resident in Spain. Italians are scattered throughout the 
country, and there are groups in the Balearic Islands. If 
Italy enters the war, these elements, together with the 
Falangist extremists, will bring the greatest possible pressure 
to bear on the Caudillo to launch an attack on Gibraltar 
and, while recovering this terra irredenta, close the Mediter- 
ranean to the Allied navies. That the British Government 
realises the urgency of the Spanish problem is illustrated by 
the despatch of Sir Samuel Hoare as a Special Envoy to 
Madrid. To what extent his presence will strengthen General 
Franco’s position it is impossible to say. At least, it is a 
guarantee of Britain’s genuine goodwill and of her firm 
intention “to respect Spanish neutrality—provided others 
do the same.” 


* * * 


British Export Policy 


It is not yet clear from published statements how the 
export industries and those concerned with the production 
of the requirements of the civil population are to be fitted 
into the machinery for speeding up output and for allocating 
the country’s human and material resources. Hitherto the 
needs of the export trades have been met largely by the 
various priority committees which were set up after the out- 
break of war. But if the Production Council, which is dis- 
cussed in a leading article on page 968, is to be concerned 
chiefly with munitions, then some organisation may be 
required to look after the export and domestic civil 
industries, while both might be co-ordinated by a central 
committee charged with formulating general economic 
policy. There must be no relaxation in the attempt to 
raise exports in order to reduce the enormous adverse 
balance of trade. Temporarily, however, the claims of the 
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export trades must be subordinated to the need for the highest 
possible output of munitions. It may be necessary, for 
example, to reduce still further our exports of iron and steel, 
machinery, motor vehicles and other metal products in order 
to strengthen the resources available to the aircraft and 
munition industries. The output of aircraft and tanks, in 
particular, must be speeded up at all costs, even if this in- 
volves the withdrawal of skilled labour from the export 
industries. 
* * * 


Distribution of France’s Industries 


The accompanying map of France shows the geo- 
graphical distribution of her industries. The heavy indus- 
tries (coal-mining and iron and steel manufacture) are 
largely concentrated in the north-east, along the Belgian 
frontier and south of Luxemburg. The industrial district in 
the north-eastern corner of France, comprising the two 
administrative areas of the Pas-de-Calais and the Nord, has 
been cut off from the rest of the country by the retreat of 
the army behind the line formed by the Somme and the 
upper Aisne. This district furnished some 60 per cent. of 
France’s output of coal, totalling about 45 million tons per 
annum. It also contains important metal industries and is 
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one of France’s chief textile manufacturing centres. The 
centre of the iron and steel industry located to the south of 
Luxemburg in the Moselle and Meurthe-et-Moselle adminis- 
trative areas, on the other hand, remains in French hands. 
This district is the source of about 95 per cent. of France’s 
iron ore output, amounting to more than 30 million tons 
per annum, and of some three-quarters of her production 
of pig iron and steel. In contrast to the heavy industries, 
the engineering, armaments and lighter industries are widely 
dispersed; the important centres of metal manufacture in 
the Le Creusot, Clermont-Ferrand and St. Etienne districts 
are in the mountainous area to the west of the River Rhone, 
which is far from the present battle zone. The loss of the 
coalfields in the Pas-de-Calais and Nord administrative 
areas is unlikely to impair France’s capacity to supply her 
army, provided that it can be made good by this country. 
The loss of the iron and steel centre to the south of Luxem- 
burg, however, would be much more serious. 





* * * 


Rising Wages 


At present the grievous lack of an economic war plan 
is seen most sharply in the field of production where the need 
for more tanks and aircraft is being tragically driven home. 
But there are other sectors where the immediate redress of 
past failures is imperative. One is budgetary policy, which 
measures the scale of the war effort as a whole. There the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer has promised to extend the 
Budget left him by his predecessor nearer to the nation’s life 
and death needs. Another is wages. An inquiry by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research into 
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wages paid by large firms in different industries in March, 
1939, September, 1939, and March, 1940, reveals g 
scale ragged advance all long the line. At the start of the last 
war, between August, 1914, and March, 1915, Wage rates 
hardly rose at all. This time, between September, 1939 and 
March, 1940, wage rates rose 8 per cent. and earnings Der 
head by 10.7 per cent. Between March, 1939, and Mare 
1940, average earnings in the firms investigated rose 1g per 
cent.; at least two-fifths of the rise in earnings was due to 
bonuses, more piece-work and overtime; and the earnings of 
girls under twenty-one rose 22.4 per cent. It is true that the 
cost of living (as measured by the out-dated official index) 
rose 14.5 per cent. between March, 1939, and March, 1949 
and 13.5 per cent. between September, 1939, and March, 
1940. Even so, the fact is that a great volume of fresh civilian 
spending power has been struggling against attempts to cy 
down civilian consumption and keep prices down; and there 
has been neither national wisdom nor individual equity jp 
prices. Workers with high bargaining power have mag 
gains. Other workers, low paid to start with, have been 
driven into difficulties by rising prices. There has been no 
common policy among the trade unions and no wages plan 
from the Government. Now, when Mr Bevin is Minister 
of Labour with plenary powers, the whole effects of piece. 
meal wage increases on the national war effort may be cut 
short. There should, admittedly, be a minimum below which 
no one should be allowed to fall; and hard-pressed wa; 
workers must be paid for their over-work. Above that, wages 
should be fixed; or any increases in earnings taxed away 
or compulsorily saved. The path of justice for all classes 
is Clear; 100 per cent. tax on excess war profits; 100 per cent, 
levy by tax or forced loan on excess war incomes within the 
income tax assessment ranges; and 100 per cent. levy on ex- 
cess war wages too would be logical but almost impossible 
to administer quickly. 


* * * 


Rounding Up Quislings 


Fears expressed in the early months of the war lest the 
Defence Regulations were being too strictly drawn have now 
given way to fears lest the Government has been too lenient 
in its treatment of aliens, pacifists, Fascists and others whos 
activities may impede the vital war effort. There is still no 
persecution of opinion. Last week Regulation 18B was 
amended in a way which by its reference to “ sympathies 
with the system of Government . of any Power with 
which his Majesty is at war” showed that it was directly 
aimed at the British Union of Fascists; and it was under this 
amended Regulation that Sir Oswald Mosley and other lead- 
ing members of the organisation were arrested. On the same 
day seventy-six members of the I.R.A. were arrested in 
Ulster under the Civil Authorities Special Powers Act. And 
the internment of aliens continues. All German and Austrian 
women placed in Category B have this week been rounded 
up and will be interned in the Isle of Man; and next Monday 
a new Order comes into operation which will cover alien 
over 16 years of age of every nationality and stateless per 
sons throughout the United Kingdom. They will have t 
observe a curfew between the hours of 10.30 p.m. and 6 am 
(midnight to 6 a.m. in London), and will not be allowed 
possession or control of bicycles, cars, ships or aircraft, or 
to be away from their place of residence for a night 0 
nights, except by special police permit. Most enemy aliens 
of either sex are, therefore, now interned; the rest, together 
with all other aliens, will in future have their freedom 
movement strictly limited. These measures are drastic at 
distasteful. But the occasion demands them; and it is stil 
true that no innocent person of any creed, opinion or ra 
will suffer more than protective custody, well-housed and 11 
reasonable comfort. 


* * * 


Informing the People 


In the course of only one month the British peop* 
have received a crescendo of bad news—the withdrawal from 
Southern Norway, the enemy’s break-through on the Meus 
and his penetration to the Channel ports, and, finally, the 
surrender of the Belgian Army. But though each blow be 
been worse than the preceding one, and though it is know", 
from Mr Churchill’s statement in the House of Commo 
that “hard and heavy tidings” are still to come, the n° 
has been received without the slightest sign of panic. . 
danger of which Mr Duff Cooper spoke in the debate on i 
Ministry of Information has not yet reached our shores 
And so long as the truth is given out promptly there a 
fear that it ever will. At a time like this the people ¥ 
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facts without embroidery, as they have never wanted them 
tefore, and Mr Duff Cooper, in the short time he has been 
in charge of the Ministry, has already done both it and the 
gountry a real service by pointing out in his broadcasts 
actly what are the facts which can be ascertained from the 
maze of military information. For the first time since the 
yar began the people are being treated as adults. It is also 
reassuring to learn that the Ministry is being better equipped 
for its task at home by the centralising of the control of all 
the sources Of information under itself—though it is not 
how far this control is to go—and by the attendance 
in future of the Minister at meetings of the War Cabinet. 
There will be far less satisfaction with the suggestion that the 
Ministry’s propaganda in neutral States should be based upon 
the enormous resources of the Allied Empires. It is, of 
course, right that they should know the true facts of the 
relative strength of the belligerents, but the complacency, 
which has hitherto allowed us to think that our material re- 
sources would win the war for us, has robbed this propa- 
da weapon of its effectiveness. The neutrals have realised 
all along what the people of Great Britain are only realising 
now—that resources without works are dead; and the ex- 
ploits of the R.A.F. and the recapture of Narvik will carry 
far more weight among the non- and pre-belligerents than 
statistics of production. Mr Duff Cooper need not fear the 
danger of panic on the home front. It is the danger of com- 
placency, with which his Ministry itself has been tainted, 
that he must combat with all his might. Meanwhile the 
plans which were in existence at the outset of the war for 
decentralising the sources of official mews and guidance in 
the event of a breakdown of communications due to enemy 
attack, are being refurbished. In each of the eleven head- 
quarter towns of the regional civil defence system staffs are 
being put on the alert. In the London area local committees 
will be set up in each borough and urban district, represen- 
tative committees made up of persons of influence, integrity 
and discretion. Similar work will be done elsewhere by 
similar bodies. This machinery is a new and important de- 
fence arm, which may have a crucial rdéle in the later stages 
of a war in which rumour and misrepresentation have 
already proved to be chief weapons of the enemy. 


* * * 


The Dominions’ Support 


The tempo of the Dominions’ war effort is increasing 
day by day. To New Zealand falls the honour of being the 
first to introduce emergency powers, giving the Government 
control over persons and property, similar to those given 
to the British Government. And discussions, which for the 
moment have proved abortive, have taken place with the 
Opposition over setting up a War Council of a truly national 
character. In Canada, too, there is a growing demand 
for a National Government, and, even more signifi- 
cant, many leading newspapers are now openly advocating 
military conscription. The infantry battalions of a fourth 
division are to be raised immediately, and 5,000 men on the 
waiting list for training under the Empire air scheme will 
be called up at once for preliminary training. Australia has 
abolished the limit on recruiting and now aims at enlisting 
the maximum available man-power. At an extraordinarily 
enthusiastic “ win the war” rally it was announced that over 
£A4,000,000 had been subscribed towards the new war loan 
of £A20 millions before the lists had opened, and it is also 
proposed to issue a loan of £A5,000,000 free of interest. In 
aircraft and munition factories two twelve-hour shifts are 
being worked daily; trained personnel of the R.A.A.F. will 
probably be sent for service abroad; and, in view of the urgent 
need of the Allies for planes on the Western Front, the Aus 
tralian Government has transferred to the British Govern- 
ment their claims upon a large aircraft order now being com- 
pleted in the United States. It would be futile to suggest that 
this quickening determination within the Dominions can 
make any difference to the outcome of the desperate struggle 
In which the B.E.F. is now engaged in Flanders; and we have 
only ourselves to blame for not having set them the example 
of full mobilisation at the very beginning of the war. But it 
shows what a long way Hitler still has to go before he can 
hope for ultimate victory. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The news from the battlefront, together with Mr Amery’s 
conciliatory speech in Parliament, are working a change in 
ndian opinion. Extremer circles still maintain that the new 
vernment’s attitude is no improvement on that of the last, 
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but the general line along which opinion appears to be 
developing is summed up by Mr Gandhi: “When Great 
Britain is up against an aggressor who is definitely pursuing 
barbarous methods, should we not make a human and timely 
gesture?” It is important that any such gesture should be 
met halfway. The occasion is obviously premature for a re- 
newed attempt by the Viceroy to bring Congress and the 
Moslem League together. 


* 


Eire is awake to the danger of invasion. Within the last 
week reserves have been called to the Colours, Mr de Valera 
has announced a new defence scheme which is to be put into 
practice with all possible speed and, a sign that the country 
is united in the face of danger, a National Defence Council 
has been set up on which Mr Cosgrave, the Opposition 
Leader, and Mr Norton, Leader of the Labour Party, have 
consented to serve. “ We are within the war zone,” is Mr 
de Valera’s comment. Other neutrals have made this dis- 
covery too late. Eire, at least, is mounting guard. 


* 


Sir Walter Layton has been appointed by the Minister of 
Supply to be Director-General of Programmes in the 
Ministry of Supply and a member of the Supply Council. 
He was a member of the Munitions Council in the Ministry 
of Munitions in the last war. 


* 


In three minutes on Wednesday the Commons passed the 
National Loans Bill through all its stages. The Bill gives the 
Treasury power to raise money for supply for the year to 
March 31st next plus a margin of up to £250 millions. 
These terms are the same as for last year’s National Loans 
Act, but the Treasury is now under no contractual obliga- 
tion to issue bearer bonds, whose issue is now prohibited 
under the recent security dealing regulations. 


* 


The United States is already preparing against air raids. A 
new detector has been devised, claimed to be “ far in advance 
of any similar equipment available for belligerents abroad,” 
which can find aeroplanes over 50 miles away, thus giving the 
defenders a quarter of an hour’s grace, and it is planned 
to instal one in look-out stations along the Atlantic, Pacific 
and the Gulf coasts, and in Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rica and 
the Canal Zone. 

* 


The supplementary payments to old-age pensions, which 
under this year’s Act have been taken over by the State from 
the local authorities, will come under the Assistance Board in 
August, and draft Regulations have now been laid before 
Parliament. For a single pensioner living alone, with no 
resources beyond the old-age pension of 10s. a week, the 
standard income proposed is 19s. 6d. a week. This means a 
supplementary payment of 9s. 6d., which may be increased 
in winter. For a married couple under similar circumstances, 
the supplementary payment will be 12s. a week—6s. a head 
—subject to an adjustment for rent. 


* 


Of the total of 631,464 wholly unemployed males in the 
middle of March, as many as 266,154, or 42.1 per cent., were 
over fifty years old, and 110,012, or 17.4 per cent., were 
between forty and fifty. All those aged twenty-one to thirty- 
nine inclusive, that is, those of military age, only accounted 
for 224,532, or 35.6 per cent. of the total. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





France Stands Firm 


(From our Paris 


T would be worse than useless to speculate on the issue 

of a battle on which all essential information is being 
carefully withheld. One may perhaps more profitably discuss 
some of the most urgent administrative problems with which 
the French Government, profoundly changed in personnel 
and spirit since the terrific shock of invasion, is now called 
on to face. 

Power in France in this time of emergency is largely in 
the hands of three men: M. Reynaud, in his double capacity 
as Premier and Minister of Defence; General Weygand, as 
Commander-in-Chief; and M. Georges Mandel, who, as 
Minister of the Interior, has the very important charge of 
maintaining internal order and security. So long as the 
present Cabinet is in office there will be no question of weak 
will or wavering. There have been rumours recently, both 
here and in Berlin, that Hitler might take advantage of a 
favourable military position to offer a separate peace, on 
ostensibly moderate terms, to France, with a view to con- 
centrating the full weight of the German striking power 
against England. One may confidently predict that such 
a manceuvre, should it be made, would have no effect on M. 
Reynaud and his associates. They are convinced that, for 
France and Great Britain, it is very definitely a case of hang- 
ing together or of hanging separately, and they are resolved 
to continue resistance, regardless of past or possible future 
reverses. One may go further and say that there will be no 
very ceremonious choice of means in blotting out any 
symptoms of defeatism that may make their appearance. 


The Refugees 


One of the most colossal problems which confronts France 
at the present time is that of the refugees who have been 
flooding into the country from Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxemburg and North-eastern France. Advance evacuation 
plans have proved almost useless because of the immense 
scope of the present-day flight. The present situation over- 
taxes the resources of every state and private relief agency 
in France. The authorities do not wish to have a great 
congregation of refugees in Paris, so they are given nothing 
here except emergency food and shelter. Those who are 
not able bodied and cannot work are promised an allowance 
of ten francs a day when they are settled in the provinces. 

It is impossible to overstress the urgency of this refugee 
problem, even from the purely military viewpoint. The 
choking up of roads by these fugitives is a serious military 
problem. And the influx of millions of refugees, with their 
stories of bombing and tank raids, and the many pitiful 
cases of mothers who have lost their children, of separated 
families, of cases when older refugees have lost their reason 
fromthe horrors which they have experienced, have their 
inevitable effect on the morale of the rear. 

While trying to care for the refugees in as orderly and 
humane fashion as circumstances permit, the Government 
finds it necessary to issue severe warnings against premature 
and unauthorised evacuations which increase the general 
confusion and panic. German Fifth Column agents have un- 
doubtedly been promoting such evacuations; more frequently 
they have been the result of over-hasty action by local 
officials. M. Mandel is carrying out an extensive house-clean- 
ing among the prefects and mayors in the districts behind 
the front with a view to leaving authority only in the firmest 
hands. 

The Government is also setting an example by remaining 
in Paris. There has been, and there will be, no repetition 
of the over-hasty flight to Bordeaux in 1914. There has been 


Correspondent) 


a stern tightening of labour discipline. Communists who re- 
fuse to work on Sundays are promptly clapped into Prison 
Workers and employees who have been mobilised and 
assigned to work in factories and offices have been reminded 
that if they refuse to obey orders or desert their posts they 
will be liable to the same penalties as soldiers who commit 
similar offences. A campaign is also being waged against 
“ bobards,” or false rumours. 

In the main, the French capital remains amazingly calm 
Considerable numbers of people have left the city for the 
relatively safe regions of the South and the West; but the 
everyday life of the shop, the market, the café goes on 
much as usual, and has a wonderful effect in maintaining 
morale. 


May 25th. 


New Zealand War 
Finance 


[FROM OUR CHRISTCHURCH CORRESPONDENT] 


THOUGH the war is far away, its influence on New Zealand 
is very real. Local effects are seen in a steady stream of volun- 
teers recruited and trained for service abroad, in the scarcity 
of some imported goods, in increased Government regulation 
and closer control of trade and exchange, in reduced road 
transport and increased taxation and prices. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war the Minister of Finance 
estimated special war expenditure for the remaining seven 
months of the financial year 1939-40 at £9.75 millions. 
Extra taxation was imposed to yield £2.41 millions, about 
half of the existing defence vote of £3.21 millions was ex- 
pected to be available, and the remainder was to be got from 
loans. 

Now the.Prime Minister has given estimates for 1940-41. 
He expects the year’s expenditure on war to be £33 millions: 
£25 millions for the Army, £6.5 millions for the Air Force 
and £1.5 millions for the Navy. Of this total, £20 millions 
is required overseas and, under arrangements already made, 
this amount will be made available by the British Govern- 
ment. The remaining £13 millions are required—and must 
be raised—in New Zealand. £3.5 millions are already pro- 
vided by special war taxation, and extra taxes and loans 
will be used to raise the remainder. 

It appears that the way is being prepared for internal 
loans. The continuance of credit expansion in 1939, after 
imports and exchange had been brought under control, made 
money abundant in the Dominion. The slight rise in export 
prices and the earlier payments made under the war agree 
ment for the purchase of exports by Britain, combined with 
the curtailment of imports, stimulated further expansion. 
As a result, bank deposits are at record high levels, 
advances are relatively low, and money is exceptionally 
plentiful. Meanwhile, restriction of trade and insecurity have 
contracted the avenues of local investment, and the Govern- 
ment has recently issued regulations designed to close the 
unofficial exchange market, which has been fairly active # 
about 10 per cent. premium over official rates since exc 
control was imposed in December, 1938. The results are see? 
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in rising prices and falling yields of Government and other 
curities, and in the creation of conditions favourable to 
horrowing at low rates for war purposes. 


Working of Exchange Control 


Local arrangements for the marketing of the chief exports 
sold to Britain are working fairly smoothly, and under these 
arrangements payments are received about two months earlier 
than has been the rule in the past. Meanwhile, the usual 
arrangements are maintained regarding payments for im- 
ports. In consequence, it is estimated that exchange funds 
held abroad showed a windfall gain of about £8 millions by 
December, and an earlier decline is expected towards the end 
of the season. 

For the year ended March 31, 1940, exports amounted 
to £59.64 millions, or nearly £2 millions more than for the 
preceding year, while imports totalled £45.57 millions, or 
nearly £9 millions less. The export balance on trade account 
for the year was £14.07 millions, and the exchange funds 
held by all the banks amounted to £23 millions at the end 
of March, compared with £9.72 millions in March and 
{8.57 millions in September, 1939. 

Though the amount of sterling exchange held is now 
ample for normal needs, this does not mean that all ex- 
change difficulties are solved. While a credit balance of 
payments increases sterling exchange and the Reserve 
Bank’s liquid assets, it also increases the Reserve Bank’s 
liabilities, mainly in the form of deposits payable on demand 
to the trading banks, and it is not practicable to free ex- 
change from control while the trading bank deposits at 
the Reserve Bank substantially exceed the latter’s sterling 
exchange, as they have done since exchange control was 
imposed. The difficulty could be overcome if the Govern- 
ment were to get money from the trading bank deposits at 
the Reserve Bank, that is, from the public, and use it to 
repay its advances from the Reserve Bank. This process 
would reduce both the frozen assets and the demand liabili- 
ties of the Reserve Bank, but it seems unlikely while the 
war provides a reason for continuing exchange control and 
while the demand for money for war purposes is given 


priority. 


Upward Wage Movement 


Since the Labour Government took office in 1935 the cost 
of living index in New Zealand has risen by 21 per cent., 
compared with a rise of 11 per cent. in Australia. Since the 
outbreak of war, the rise has been about 5 per cent., and 
this steady increase is being advanced as a reason for war 
increases in wage rates. There is little recognition of the 
fact that unless production increases the war can be paid 
for only by reduction of living standards, and as yet the 
Government has given no expression of its opinion. 

Slight changes in the constitution of the Cabinet have fol- 
lowed the death of Labour’s first Prime Minister, the Right 
Hon. M. J. Savage, and the appointment of the Hon. P. 
Fraser as his successor. Though no changes of policy have 
been announced, there is some evidence of an attempt to 
moderate public works expenditure and the credit expansion 
which has financed most of it in the recent past. 


May 8th. 


Italians in Albania 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT ] 


THOUGH the Italian occupation of Albania was, first and 
foremost, a strategic move—aiming at full command over 
the Straits of Otranto, and establishing Italy as “a Balkan 
Power ’—Albanian economic resources have since proved to 
be of great value for Italian supplies. The Ministry for 
Albanian Affairs in Rome has followed a well-considered 
Plan concentrated on raw material production and transport. 
_ The Albanian Budget is well balanced. Civil Government 
s run on Italian lines. Industrial activity is on a large scale— 
mainly no doubt for military purposes. The output of crude 
oil, iron ore and metals is gathering momentum. A pipe-line 
is being constructed between the oilfields on the Devoli 
River and Valona. 

Great attention is devoted to mining. The Societd Itali- 
Schipetara d’Exploitation Minieére is busy mining copper in 
the Scutari district; and there is copper in North Albania, 
the Krabi Mountains, and in Southern Albania as well. It is 
believed that an annual output of 6,000 tons can be achieved. 
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This is the Vauxhall twelve-four —a roomy family car which 
Vauxhalls are confirmed petrol-savers — The 


Ten does 40 m.p.g., the Fourteen-six 30 m.p.g. 
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Extensive iron ore deposits exist near Lake Okhrida. 
Albanian hematite, containing 60 per cent. of iron, is of 
value for steel production, and steel works are in the 
process of erection. 

The main companies in charge of manufacturing and 
mining are the Ferralba and the Ammi, Chromium ore, also 
found near Lake Okhrida, is claimed to contain 25,000 tons 
of chromium, sufficient (they say) to satisfy Italian require- 
ments for a period of 10 years. Albanian nickel, manganese 
and timber will be of use as soon as transport facilities will 
be available. Albanian olive oil is already replacing imports 
from Greece, Turkey and Spain. 

The extension of air, rail and road communications will 
serve economic and military purposes equally. The Alfa 
Romeo opened recently a branch in Tirana to run express 
coaches from Durazzo and Valona to the interior. The air 
service has been greatly improved, five main air lines flying 
from Tirana to Scutari, Korea, Valona, Pechkopija and 
Kukés respectively. 

Roughly 1,250 miles of highways have been reconstructed 
or newly built by 30,000 Italian engineers and workers, 
assisted by units of the Albanian army—now fully incor- 
porated in the Italian forces. The most important road will 
lead from Durazzo via Tirana to Koritsa, near the Greek 
border. A new railway (from Durazzo to Elbasan and Labi- 
notti), involving an expenditure of 200 million lira, is to 
represent the first part of a trans-Balkan railway—connect- 
ing the Adriatic via Sofia with the Black Sea—and joining 
the Greek railway at Florina. 


May 28th. 


Egypt Faces Facts 


[FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE boom in cotton and security prices that marked the 
last two months of 1939 had already passed its peak by the 
end of the year. The reaction that set in early in 1940 gradu- 
ally gathered momentum, until it assumed the proportions of 
a regular depression and finally culminated with the threat 
of an extension of hostilities to the Mediterranean, in the 
closing sine die of the Alexandria cotton and cottonseed 
futures market. Transactions in securities were almost 
brought to a standstill at officially pegged rates. 

The fact that a severer slump did not develop and wipe 
out all the gains made since the start of the war is due to 
the substantial advance in minimum prices effected since last 
autumn for securities and, especially, for cotton. The tactics 
of successively raising the peg for cotton futures, which might 
have worked smoothly right up to the end of the season had 
the war remained localised, actually ended by creating a very 
embarrassing situation for the Government. From the be- 
ginning of May there were growing indications that a vast 
amount of cotton and cottonseed would be tendered to the 
Government in the course of the following weeks, an opera- 
tion entailing “he immobilisation of large public funds, at a 
time when national defence needs are putting an increasing 
strain on the Treasury. By closing the futures market and 
ordering the liquidation of all outstanding positions, the Gov- 
ernment will avoid receiving actual cotton at the minimum 
prices which, incidentally, had been fixed also for the next 
crop. 

The spot cotton market remains open, but without any 
hedge protection, and heavy losses are being sustained by 
holders as the forced uncovering of their cotton has coin- 
cided with a world slump in cotton values. 
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Up to last month the war had borne very lightly on Egy 
Economic gains accruing from hostilities by far ex rm 
inconveniences deriving therefrom. Most domestic produce 
especially foodstuffs, was but moderately higher in Price 
than before September, 1939; rationing was (and stil] i) 
unknown; labour was very peaceful; defence Measures 
scarcely interfered with civilian activities. 


With its easy-going nature the nation tended to lose Sight 
of the wider issues and increasingly to indulge in political 
squabbles. The present dramatic turn of events has, there. 
fore, come as a shock, and the inherent perils of the situa- 
tion have been brought home to the mass of the city Popu- 
lation by the swift tightening of control in many walks of 
life. 


May 20th. 


The Exploitation of 
Czecho-Slovakia 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT | 


THE Berlin Government has issued a decree which estab- 
lishes that the Reich Protector in Bohemia and Moravia has 
the right of objection in all matters of civil law. The right 
of objection applies to all decisions of non-German regular, 
special or arbitration courts, whether these decisions were 
made before or after the establishment of the Protectorate. 
These decisions become invalid as soon as the Reich Pro- 
tector issues his objection. 

Germany is short of lead, which she needs in her new 
industries for the manufacture of synthetic products, espe- 
cially petrol. In Germany and Czecho-Slovakia all lead pipes 
for which substitutes can possibly be found are being 
collected. The breweries, for example, have been ordered to 
give up all lead and tin piping to the German authorities and 
to replace them by others. Accumulators must also be sur- 
rendered, at a fraction of their market value. 


The Flight from Money 


The population is losing its confidence in money. In all 
banking institutions the deposits have decreased; those of 
one of the largest Prague savings banks are 12.6 per cent. 
lower than in 1939. The building of new houses has in- 
creased to an extraordinary extent, although this was slowed 
down recently by a decision of the German authorities for- 
bidding the allocation of iron for building purposes. There 
is a great boom in all objects of art. Portraits, even bad ones, 
are being bought in large numbers. German propaganda 
attributes this to the Nazi stimulus given to Czech culture. 
In reality it is a desperate defence against the inflationary 
devaluation of the currency. 


Industrial Compulsion 


The League of Czech Industry is, it is true, apparently 
autonomous, but in reality it is completely in the hands of 
the Germans. It is organised on authoritarian principles. 
The real power is in the hands of the so-called Beauftragter 
des Reichsprotektors, Dr Adolf. His decision is binding for 
all members of the League, and obedience can be extorted by 
all possible methods of pressure. 


Deterioration of Transport 


From April 1st all railway dues, both for goods and 
passenger traffic, were increased from 15 to 20 per cent. 
The price of workers’ tickets has been raised by 10 per cent. 
For goods ordered from Germany the Slovak State Rail- 
ways have to send special trucks to Germany, which come 
back only after six to eight weeks, or sometimes do not return 
at all. Those which do return are considerably dama 
because the Germans use them for their own purposes. 
There is an extreme shortage of locomotives and of spart 
parts, and the life of stock is shortened by the inferior 
quality of the lubricating oil. In the engine shops there 1 
a shortage of copper, tin, lead and malleable iron. Owing t 
the bad condition of the roads the motor-buses belonging 
to the railway company suffer severe wear and tear. 


May 24th. 
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Industrial Progress in 
Palestine 


[PROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT | 


IN Palestine circumstances are fundamentally different from 
other countries of the Near East. Jewish immigration has 
brought with it new industries, whose extent, before the 
present war, may be gauged from the figures given by the 
Jewish Agency in its census for 1937. It enumerated a total 
of 14,000 undertakings in industry, commerce, transport 
and handicraft, with 55,000 persons engaged and a yearly 
output of £P.33 millions. 

The Arab industrial enterprises, such as a number of flour 
milling concerns, the old-established soap industry of Nablus 
and various other small undertakings, have a yearly output 
of about 15 per cent. of the Jewish output. The war seems 
to have stimulated Arab enterprise less than it has Jewish, 
to a large extent because of the special conditions prevailing 
in this country. 


Refugee Capital 


The growth of Palestine industry during the last two 
decades cannot be treated as due either to the support given 
by the Government or a Government-controlled bank, as, 
for example, by the Bank Misr in Egypt, or to the influx of 
European surplus capital, as in North and South America 
during the nineteenth century. Two factors were decisive: 
Jews, especially from Eastern and Central Europe, sent their 
capital here to escape, as they hoped, the political dangers 
of their own countries. For this reason they were often 
content with a rate of profit below the ordinary. 

The other factor is even more important. Immigration 
from Central Europe during recent years has consisted in 
the main of persons with specialised skill and knowledge, 
who nevertheless did not aspire to such big incomes as 
European specialists normally obtain in undeveloped coun- 
tries. Often such persons brought with them special know- 
ledge and commercial connections which in normal circum- 
stances would never have been available here. For example, 
our manufacture of aluminium goods has been founded in 
this manner, our domestic machinery industry has been 
enriched by the counsel of a leading German engineer from 
one of the biggest plants of its kind in Europe. 

In this way, stimulated also by the war, there are being 
built up in this country many light industries in metal pro- 
ducts, pharmaceutical goods, fashion goods (as Viennese 
knitwear), haberdashery and diamond cutting. They have 
taken the place of goods formerly imported, especially from 
Germany, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, and many of the 
products of these industries are already finding markets in 
other countries of the Near East. 


Raw Material Prospects 


Possibly even certain raw materials will eventually be pro- 
duced here. The tremendous magnesium deposits of the 
Dead Sea ought to be convertible into metal, just as the 
magnesium salts are extracted and converted from other 
deposits of potash, and the geological formation of the 
country points at least to the possibility of finding deposits 
of usable aluminium clays and of oil. The last would be 
especially valuable, as the pipe-line to Haifa and the new 
refinery there have not yet lowered the price of power to a 
level comparable with cheap water power in other countries. 


May 12th. 


Official Publications 


Coal Commission Accounts, 1938. 2d. net. 
Road Fund Accounts, 1938. 2d. net. 


Wheat Fund Accounts, 1938-39. 1d. net. 


National Health Insurance Fund Accounts for the year ended 
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Treasury Chest Fund Account, 1938. 2d. net. 


Allowances for Dependents of Men Serving in H.M. Forces 
during the Present War. Cmd. 6186. 2d. net. 


Unemployment Fund Accounts, 1938. 2d. net. 
waned of the International List of Causes of Death. 3s. 6d. 


The Registrar-G . isti j 
-General’s Statistical Review of England and 
Wales for the Year 1937: Text. 3s. 6d. net. , 7 
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The investment that 
cannot depreciate 


Defence Bonds are issued at £5 each and begin 
to earn interest at 3% from the date of purchase. 
Income Tax is not deducted at source. There are 
no stamp duties or other investment expenses—you 


simply apply for them at any Post Office or Bank. 


If you hold the Bonds for 7 years you will 
receive back the full capital value plus a premium 
at the rate of {1 on every £100. 


Defence Bonds can also be cashed meantime 
at six months’ notice and full par value plus 
interest to date will be paid. 


Arrangements can always be made for 


immediate repayment in case of necessity. 


The Nation needs the help of every investor. 
Lend all you can and keep on lending. Help to 
wield the powerful financial weapon which is 


vitally necessary for speedy and decisive victory. 
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Shipping in War—lIlI 


— previous article, which appeared in The Economist 
last week, set out the reasons of public policy that led 
the Ministry of Shipping to change negative control of ship- 
ping by licensing into positive control by requisitioning. 
Requisitioning is not, however, a policy that is ever likely 
to be popular with shipowners and still less with the freight 
markets. There is obviously no service for an intermediary 
between owner and charterer to perform when all imports are 
for the account of the Government and all ships are requi- 
sitioned. Some shipowners have found employment with the 
Ministry of Shipping and the services of the market are still 
used for exports. But the main part of the business of the 
Baltic and other freight exchanges has inevitably disappeared. 
It would be wrong to treat this problem in isolation from the 
other cases of vanished livelihood, and it is already apparent 
that one of the widest gaps in our economic preparation for 
war was a carefully thought-out policy of compensation 
for trades which performed a useful service before the war 
and will do so again after the war, but have no role to play 
in war itself. But it is obvious that whatever should be done 
about compensation, there is no case for going through use- 
less motions, multiplying formalities and employing office 
staffs merely to maintain a business in being. There are more 
economic means of achieving that end. 

The shipowners, unlike the shipbrokers, are not put out of 
business. On the contrary, they retain control of their ships 
in all that concerns the manning and running of them and 
are compensated not only for the current costs of manage- 
ment but for interest on capital and depreciation as well. 
Nevertheless, it is only natural that they should feel aggrieved 
at being deprived of their freedom to seek the most profit- 
able business just at a time when, for the first time since 
the last war, there is an insatiable demand for shipping. Ship- 
owners are among the most determined adherents of the 
principles of Jaisser faire, and the annual reports of the Liver- 
pool Steam Ship Owners’ Association are almost classical 
latter-day statements of that doctrine. The latest report even 
goes so far as to attempt to prove that the requisitioning of 
shipping in the last war brought no benefit to the commu- 
nity. One of the arguments adduced to make this point is 
the remarkable one that, if shipowners had been trading for 
their own account in 1916 they would have refused to leave 
port and thus compelled the earlier adoption of the convoy 
system. Some of the statistical arguments are equally remark- 
able. The fact that the total weight of imports brought into 
the United Kingdom declined after 1916 (when requisition- 
ing was introduced) by 25 per cent., is apparently thought 
to prove a point against requisitioning, although the report 
itself admits that the total amount of shipping employed 
decreased by an even larger proportion. But the effect of 
requisitioning can best be seen by observing its effect on the 
carrying capacity of British ships, which were the ones 
affected. An authoritative calculation, made at the time, 
estimated that while the tonnage of British ships available was 
20 per cent. less in 1917 than in 1916, the tonnage of goods 
brought in by these ships was only 2 per cent. less. The 
Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association will have diifi- 
culty in proving from the experience of the last war that 
central control of British shipping did not increase its 
effective carrying capacity. 

Misconceptions also surround the familiar charge that the 
experts of the shipping industry are being overruled by in- 
expert civil servants. The detailed running of ships is still 
entirely in the hands of their owners and a formidable com- 
pany of expert shipping men has been recruited for the 
Ministry. But what the trade seems to have difficulty in 
appreciating is that the problems of shipping management 
in wartime are of a kind that never occur in peace. In peace 


the problem is one of marrying an adequate or superabundant 
supply of shipping to a demand for it that emerges from 
thousands of individual decisions and preferences. In war, 
it is one of squeezing a planned import programme into an 
inadequate supply of shipping. “ When the freight system 
was broken by the pressure of the war,” says Sir Arthur 
Salter in his book on “ Allied Shipping Control ” in the last 
war, “it became necessary to allot transport on a deliberate 
judgment of the relative importance of different supplies, 
and the problem could not be simply solved by turning it 
over to experts—-for such work there were no experts.” To- 
day, the only people who can lay claim to expertise are those, 
whether civil servants or shipowners, who had experience in 
the shipping and supply departments of the Government in 
the last war. Similarly, complaints have been made that the 
“ civil servants ” exhibit their incapacity by bringing ships 
in with substantial proportions of their cargo space unused. 
Ships are of varying designs: some are built for carrying 
commodities that are bulky in proportion to their weight, 
others for heavy goods. In wartime it is necessary at times to 
use whatever ships are available, and a “ measurement” ship 
may have to be allocated for a “ deadweight” cargo. The 
effect of war is, in general, to increase the deadweight cargoes 
and diminish the measurement cargoes (i.e. to increase im- 
ports of raw materials and diminish those of manufactured 
goods) and ships must inevitably be used for purposes other 
than those for which they were designed. The real test is 
weight, and if a ship is brought in not loaded down to her 
Plimsoll line, then there is prima facte evidence of un- 
economic use of shipping; but the utilisation of space is 
necessarily a secondary consideration. 

No outside observer would feel disposed to hold the Min- 
istry of Shipping up as an example of administrative perfec- 
tion. But there is an overwhelming weight of evidence to 
show that requisitioning is the right policy—indeed, the only 
possible policy—for wartime. Criticism, to be useful, should 
be directed to the success or failure of the Ministry in execut- 
ing that policy in detail, not to their choice of it as 4 
principle. 

The question of the financial compensation to be paid 
owners for the compulsory time-charter of their ships stands 
somewhat apart from the technical problems of allocation. 
The payment made to owners has three elements. The first 
is the current cost of running the ships, on which agreement 
is easy in principle, however difficult it may be in practice. 
The second is a payment of interest on capital invested, and 
the only point to be made here is that it is, of course, the 
pre-war value of the ships that is alone relevant. There 
would be no case in equity for paying interest on capital 
values that were inflated by the war, especially since such 
inflation could only come about because of increased profits, 
which again come out of the Government’s pocket. The 
real difficulty arises in respect of the third item—payments 
in respect of depreciation, replacement and obsolescence. 
It will be impossible during the war for shipowners generally 
to replace obsolete or lost ships. The Government will, of 
course, be building ships and these will doubtless be assigned 
for management to the different owners. But it is doubtful 
whether public opinion would accept the suggestion made by 
Sir Philip Haldin at the recent meeting of Court Line, 
Limited, that these ships should actually be sold to private 
owners; the attraction of such a suggestion to the owners 
themselves is obvious, but it would run counter to the whole 
trend of policy that is being dictated by events. In default 
of such a scheme, the replacement of tonnage lost or grown 
obsolete during the war must wait until after the war, af 
the question arises: What monetary payment can now 
made that will put owners in the position to undertake these 
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Jacements at that time? The answer is, of course, that it is 
impossible to calculate any figure. A ratio of 5 per cent. on 
t value is quite irrelevant. Neither the pre-war mone- 

yalue of ships, nor the figures to which their value may 

be inflated during the war, have more than the remotest 
ion with the cost of shipbuilding after the war, 

which is what will decide the matter when the time comes. 
The problem cannot be solved on a financial basis; the only 
method that promises equity both to the shipowner and to 
the community is to handle replacement on a ton-for-ton 
is. Depreciation payments should be made and insurance 
claims for losses paid, not in pounds sterling but in claims 
for so-and-so-many tons out of the post-war shipping pro- 
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gramme. This would, of course, involve the Government in 
what is in monetary terms an unlimited commitment; but it 
is unlimited in real terms only if the cost of shipbuilding 
after the war is excessively high relatively to the value of 
money in general—an expectation for which there is no 
apparent warrant. 

Both in its technical and in its financial aspects, shipping 
provides an admirable example of the fundamental differ- 
ences between a war and a peace economy. Contrary to the 
general rule, the differences seem in this case to be more 
clearly: appreciated by the Government than by the trading 
interests affected. The greater is the importance of keeping 
the general public informed of the principles involved, 


Finance and Banking 


War Loan Dividend Preparations 


The position in the money market has during the past 
week shown all the characteristics that are normally to be 
gen in the last week of May, when preparations are being 
made to pay the June Ist War Loan dividend. It might 
have been thought that this year the vast scale of Government 
expenditure would have swamped this normal rhythm of 
seasonal fluctuations in short-loan conditions, but it has 
none the less been quite marked. The clearing banks have 
been very diffident buyers of bills. With the market con- 
tinuing to obtain fair-sized allotments of bills at the weekly 
tenders, any appreciable diminution in the flow of bank 
purchases of bills is immediately reflected in the demand for 
short loans. This week, therefore, money has been in good 
demand, though a sufficient quantity of it has always been 
available at 1 per cent. The official outlet for bills has been 
ready to accommodate any urgent need to sell which could 
not be satisfied with the clearing banks, but if any recourse 
to such open market help has been needed, it has been quite 
negligible. The attitude of the banks towards the bill mar- 
ket is adequately explained by the Bank return, which shows 
bankers’ deposits to have fallen to the comparatively low 
level of £94,908,000. The diminution of £8,143,000 on the 
previous week has in part gone to public deposits, which 
have risen to £36,115,000, an appropriately high figure on 
the eve of the War Loan dividend disbursements. The Bank 
return, however, reveals another factor at work, namely, the 
expansion in the note circulation to an all-time record. This 
expansion has amounted during the past week to 
£10,366,000, and is partly to be explained by normal end 
of month requirements. It is clear, however, that this does 
not represent the whole of the explanation for the substantial 
increase in the circulation. The military news, the consequent 
revival in movements of population from evacuation areas 
and the natural desire of many people to hold a little more 
cash than usual in such uncertain times must between them 
account for a considerable part of the increased circulation. 
Beyond these special factors there is, of course, the fact that 
an upward secular trend in the demand for currency is now 
under way. Given the considerable increase in employment, 
this trend will continue for some time to come. The 
authorities have taken the appropriate steps to neutralise this 
expansion in the circulation as a factor in the bank cash 
position, and the Bank’s holding of Government securities 
consequently shows an increase of £11,025,000. 


* * * 


Loan Rates Talk 


The clearing banks in tiding themselves over these few 
days of stringency have for the most part not been forced to 
pay excessive regard to day-to-day orthodox requirements 
of liquidity. Some of them effected their monthly making-up 

week and could this week allow their cash resources to 
run well below the accepted norm. They must have been 
fncouraged in this by the knowledge that after the turn of 
the month the money position promises to ease considerably. 
Apart from the percolation to the money market of War 
Loan dividend moneys, the banks appear to be abundantly 
supplied with early June maturities, and whatever signs of 
greater stringency may have been apparent during the past 
week will completely vanish during the next few days. Para- 

xically, the few days of rather tighter money conditions 
been chosen for a revival of market discussion of a 

g of the banks’ short loan rates. The point of de- 
Patture of most of these discussions seems to have been the 
Passage of the Emergency Powers Act and the specification 
of the banks as coming within its scope. In view of the 
assiduity with which some Labour Members of Parliament 


have during the past few months questioned the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the subject of short loan and discount 
tates, it was assumed that the new Labour wing in the 
Administration would quickly lend its influence in the 
direction of a general lowering of these rates. This reasoning 
seems, for all its plausibility, to be at least premature. 
There is no question at the moment of altering the structure 
of interest rates which as at present constituted “hangs 
together ” very effectively. But plainly, if it is desired in the 
public interest to have the short loan rate brought down to 
3 per cent. and to lower by this amount the average rate paid 
on Treasury bills, that adjustment can—and should—be 
made without requiring recourse to compulsory rule under 
the Emergency Powers Act. 


* * * 


Belgian Assets Blocked 

The capitulation of the Belgian army was immediately 
followed by official instructions from the Treasury to block 
Belgian balances and securities in this country. These in- 
structions would seem to have made their appearance tardily 
seeing that almost the whole of Belgium and all the important 
towns had been in German occupation for about a week 
previously. The delay cannot, however, have caused any 
damage in view of the complete severance in communications 
between Belgium and the rest of the world during that 
period. In any case, banks in this country would certainly 
have refused to obey instructions as to the disposal of 
sterling assets coming from Belgian clients who were not in 
this country. The blocking does not affect the assets of 
Belgian refugees, who, within certain limitations, are free to 
draw on their accounts and who also continue to have the 
right to convert Belgian notes into sterling currency. The 
whole position of the Belgian currency, its alignment with the 
Allied moneys, and the status of the Congo currency have 
been brought into question by the constitutional problems 
set by the King’s action. That uncertainty, however, is 
clearing rapidly. The real Government of Belgium will con- 
tinue to function from France; the country will, in fact, re- 
main at war with Germany; and the available resources of the 
country and its colony will go to swell the financial strength 
of the Allied Powers. 
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Shipping in War—ll 


yy previous article, which appeared in The Economist 
last week, set out the reasons of public policy that led 
the Ministry of Shipping to change negative control of ship- 
ping by licensing into positive control by requisitioning. 
Requisitioning is not, however, a policy that is ever likely 
to be popular with shipowners and still less with the freight 
markets. There is obviously no service for an intermediary 
between owner and charterer to perform when all imports are 
for the account of the Government and all ships are requi- 
sitioned. Some shipowners have found employment with the 
Ministry of Shipping and the services of the market are still 
used for exports. But the main part of the business of the 
Baltic and other freight exchanges has inevitably disappeared. 
It would be wrong to treat this problem in isolation from the 
other cases of vanished livelihood, and it is already apparent 
that one of the widest gaps in our economic preparation for 
war was a carefully thought-out policy of compensation 
for trades which performed a useful service before the war 
and will do so again after the war, but have no rdéle to play 
in war itself. But it is obvious that whatever should be done 
about compensation, there is no case for going through use- 
less motions, multiplying formalities and employing office 
staffs merely to maintain a business in being. There are more 
economic means of achieving that end. 

The shipowners, unlike the shipbrokers, are not put out of 
business. On the contrary, they retain control of their ships 
in all that concerns the manning and running of them and 
are compensated not only for the current costs of manage- 
ment but for interest on capital and depreciation as well. 
Nevertheless, it is only natural that they should feel aggrieved 
at being deprived of their freedom to seek the most profit- 
able business just at a time when, for the first time since 
the last war, there is an insatiable demand for shipping. Ship- 
owners are among the most determined adherents of the 
principles of laisser faire, and the annual reports of the Liver- 
pool Steam Ship Owners’ Association are almost classical 
latter-day statements of that doctrine. The latest report even 
goes so far as to attempt to prove that the requisitioning of 
shipping in the last war brought no benefit to the commu- 
nity. One of the arguments adduced to make this point is 
the remarkable one that, if shipowners had been trading for 
their own account in 1916 they would have refused to leave 
port and thus compelled the earlier adoption of the convoy 
system. Some of the statistical arguments are equally remark- 
able. The fact that the total weight of imports brought into 
the United Kingdom declined after 1916 (when requisition- 
ing was introduced) by 25 per cent., is apparently thought 
to prove a point against requisitioning, although the report 
itself admits that the total amount of shipping employed 
decreased by an even larger proportion. But the effect of 
requisitioning can best be seen by observing its effect on the 
carrying capacity of British ships, which were the ones 
affected. An authoritative calculation, made at the time, 
estimated that while the tonnage of British ships available was 
20 per cent. less in 1917 than in 1916, the tonnage of goods 
brought in by these ships was only 2 per cent. less. The 
Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association will have diifi- 
culty in proving from the experience of the last war that 
central control of British shipping did not increase its 
effective carrying capacity. 

Misconceptions also surround the familiar charge that the 
experts of the shipping industry are being overruled by in- 
expert civil servants. The detailed running of ships is still 
entirely in the hands of their owners and a formidable com- 
pany of expert shipping men has been recruited for the 
Ministry. But what the trade seems to have difficulty in 
appreciating is that the problems of shipping management 
in wartime are of a kind that never occur in peace. In peace 


the problem is one of marrying an adequate or superabundant 
supply of shipping to a demand for it that emerges from 
thousands of individual decisions and preferences. In war, 
it is one of squeezing a planned import programme into an 
inadequate supply of shipping. “ When the freight system 
was broken by the pressure of the war,” says Sir Arthur 
Salter in his book on “ Allied Shipping Control ” in the last 
war, “it became necessary to allot transport on a deliberate 
judgment of the relative importance of different supplies, 
and the problem could not be simply solved by turning it 
over to experts—for such work there were no experts.” To- 
day, the only people who can lay claim to expertise are those, 
whether civil servants or shipowners, who had experience in 
the shipping and supply departments of the Government in 
the last war. Similarly, complaints have been made that the 
“civil servants” exhibit their incapacity by bringing ships 
in with substantial proportions of their cargo space unused. 
Ships are of varying designs: some are built for carrying 
commodities that are bulky in proportion to their weight, 
others for heavy goods. In wartime it is necessary at times to 
use whatever ships are available, and a “ measurement” ship 
may have to be allocated for a “ deadweight” cargo. The 
effect of war is, in general, to increase the deadweight cargoes 
and diminish the measurement cargoes (i.e. to increase im- 
ports of raw materials and diminish those of manufactured 
goods) and ships must inevitably be used for purposes other 
than those for which they were designed. The real test is 
weight, and if a ship is brought in not loaded down to her 
Plimsoll line, then there is prima facte evidence of un- 
economic use of shipping; but the utilisation of space is 
necessarily a secondary consideration. 

No outside observer would feel disposed to hold the Min- 
istry of Shipping up as an example of administrative perfec- 
tion. But there is an overwhelming weight of evidence to 
show that requisitioning is the right policy—indeed, the only 
possible policy—for wartime. Criticism, to be useful, should 
be directed to the success or failure of the Ministry in execut- 
ing that policy in detail, not to their choice of it as a 
principle. 

The question of the financial compensation to be paid 
owners for the compulsory time-charter of their ships stands 
somewhat apart from the technical problems of allocation. 
The payment made to owners has three elements. The first 
is the current cost of running the ships, on which agreement 
is easy in principle, however difficult it may be in practice. 
The second is a payment of interest on capital invested, and 
the only point to be made here is that it is, of course, the 
pre-war value of the ships that is alone relevant. There 
would be no case in equity for paying interest on capital 
values that were inflated by the war, especially since such 
inflation could only come about because of increased profits, 
which again come out of the Government's pocket. The 
real difficulty arises in respect of the third item—payments 
in respect of depreciation, replacement and obsolescence. 
It will be impossible during the war for shipowners generally 
to replace obsolete or lost ships. The Government will, of 
course, be building ships and these will doubtless be assigned 
for management to the different owners. But it is doubtful 
whether public opinion would accept the suggestion made by 
Sir Philip Haldin at the recent meeting of Court Line, 
Limited, that these ships should actually be sold to private 
owners; the attraction of such a suggestion to the owners 
themselves is obvious, but it would run counter to the whole 
trend of policy that is being dictated by events. In default 
of such a scheme, the replacement of tonnage lost or grown 
obsolete during the war must wait until after the war, and 
the question arises: What monetary payment can now 
made that will put owners in the position to undertake thes 
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Jacements at that time? The answer is, of course, that it is 
impossible to calculate any figure. A ratio of 5 per cent. on 
nt value is quite irrelevant. Neither the pre-war mone- 

value of ships, nor the figures to which their value may 
be inflated during the war, have more than the remotest 
connection with the cost of shipbuilding after the war, 
which is what will decide the matter when the time comes. 
The problem cannot be solved on a financial basis ; the only 
method that promises equity both to the shipowner and to 
the community is to handle replacement on a ton-for-ton 
hasis. Depreciation payments should be made and insurance 
daims for losses paid, not in pounds sterling but in claims 
for so-and-so-many tons out of the post-war shipping pro- 
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gramme. This would, of course, involve the Government in 
what is in monetary terms an unlimited commitment; but it 
is unlimited in real terms only if the cost of shipbuilding 
after the war is excessively high relatively to the value of 
money in general—an expectation for which there is no 
apparent warrant. 

Both in its technical and in its financial aspects, shipping 
provides an admirable example of the fundamental differ- 
ences between a war and a peace economy. Contrary to the 
general rule, the differences seem in this case to be more 
clearly: appreciated by the Government than by the trading 
interests affected. The greater is the importance of keeping 
the general public informed of the principles involved, 


Finance and Banking 


War Loan Dividend Preparations 


The position in the money market has during the past 
week shown all the characteristics that are normally to be 
sen in the last week of May, when preparations are being 
made to pay the June Ist War Loan dividend. It might 
have been thought that this year the vast scale of Government 
expenditure would have swamped this normal rhythm of 
seasonal fluctuations in short-loan conditions, but it has 
none the less been quite marked. The clearing banks have 
been very diffident buyers of bills. With the market con- 
tinuing to obtain fair-sized allotments of bills at the weekly 
tenders, any appreciable diminution in the flow of bank 
purchases of bills is immediately reflected in the demand for 
short loans. This week, therefore, money has been in good 
demand, though a sufficient quantity of it has always been 
available at 1 per cent. The official outlet for bills has been 
ready to accommodate any urgent need to sell which could 
not be satisfied with the clearing banks, but if any recourse 
to such open market help has been needed, it has been quite 
negligible. The attitude of the banks towards the bill mar- 
ket is adequately explained by the Bank return, which shows 
bankers’ deposits to have fallen to the comparatively low 
level of £94,908,000. The diminution of £8,143,000 on the 
previous week has in part gone to public deposits, which 
have risen to £36,115,000, an appropriately high figure on 
the eve of the War Loan dividend disbursements. The Bank 
return, however, reveals another factor at work, namely, the 
expansion in the note circulation to an all-time record. This 
expansion has amounted during the past week to 
£10,366,000, and is partly to be explained by normal end 
of month requirements. It is clear, however, that this does 
not represent the whole of the explanation for the substantial 
increase in the circulation. The military news, the consequent 
revival in movements of population from evacuation areas 
and the natural desire of many people to hold a little more 
cash than usual in such uncertain times must between them 
account for a considerable part of the increased circulation. 
Beyond these special factors there is, of course, the fact that 
an upward secular trend in the demand for currency is now 
under way. Given the considerable increase in employment, 
this trend will continue for some time to come. The 
authorities have taken the appropriate steps to neutralise this 
expansion in the circulation as a factor in the bank cash 
position, and the Bank’s holding of Government securities 
consequently shows an increase of £11,025,000. 


* * * 


Loan Rates Talk 


The clearing banks in tiding themselves over these few 
days of stringency have for the most part not been forced to 
pay excessive regard to day-to-day orthodox requirements 
of liquidity. Some of them effected their monthly making-up 
last week and could this week allow their cash resources to 
run well below the accepted norm. They must have been 
fncouraged in this by the knowledge that after the turn of 
the month the money position promises to ease considerably. 
Apart from the percolation to the money market of War 

dividend moneys, the banks appear to be abundantly 
supplied with early June maturities, and whatever signs of 
greater stringency may have been apparent during the past 
week will completely vanish during the next few days. Para- 
doxically, the few days of rather tighter money conditions 
ve been chosen for a revival of market discussion of a 
lowering of the banks’ short loan rates. The point of de- 
Patture of most of these discussions seems to have been the 
Passage of the Emergency Powers Act and the specification 
of the banks as coming within its scope. In view of the 
ssiduity with which some Labour Members of Parliament 


have during the past few months questioned the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the subject of short loan and discount 
fates, 1t was assumed that the new Labour wing in the 
Administration would quickly lend its influence in the 
direction of a general lowering of these rates. This reasoning 
seems, for all its plausibility, to be at least premature. 
There is no question at the moment of altering the structure 
of interest rates which as at present constituted “ hangs 
together ” very effectively. But plainly, if it is desired in the 
public interest to have the short loan rate brought down to 
3 per cent. and to lower by this amount the average rate paid 
on Treasury bills, that adjustment can—and should—be 
made without requiring recourse to compulsory rule under 
the Emergency Powers Act. 


* * * 


Belgian Assets Blocked 


The capitulation of the Belgian army was immediately 
followed by official instructions from the Treasury to block 
Belgian balances and securities in this country. These in- 
structions would seem to have made their appearance tardily 
seeing that almost the whole of Belgium and all the important 
towns had been in German occupation for about a week 
previously. The delay cannot, however, have caused any 
damage in view of the complete severance in communications 
between Belgium and the rest of the world during that 
period. In any case, banks in this country would certainly 
have refused to obey instructions as to the disposal of 
sterling assets coming from Belgian clients who were not in 
this country. The blocking does not affect the assets of 
Belgian refugees, who, within certain limitations, are free to 
draw on their accounts and who also continue to have the 
right to convert Belgian notes into sterling currency. The 
whole position of the Belgian currency, its alignment with the 
Allied moneys, and the status of the Congo currency have 
been brought into question by the constitutional problems 
set by the King’s action. That uncertainty, however, is 
clearing rapidly. The real Government of Belgium will con- 
tinue to function from France; the country will, in fact, re- 
main at war with Germany; and the available resources of the 
country and its colony will go to swell the financial strength 
of the Allied Powers. 
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East Indies Guilder Rate 


As from Monday last the East Indies guilder was re- 
instated in the list of exchange rates officially quoted in 
London. The quotation has been fixed at 7.58 to 7.62 
guilders to the £, the middle rate of 7.60 being approximately 
that which obtained on the eve of Germany’s invasion of 
Holland. The reinstatement of the Dutch East Indies guilder 
to the list of quoted exchanges followed the formal adhesion 
of this currency to the Allied monetary bloc. As was sur- 
mised last week, the temporary linking up of the Dutch 
East Indies guilder with the United States dollar at the pre- 
invasion rate could be reconciled with the subsequent inclu- 
sion of the guilder in the Allied currency group. In fact, 
the Batavia-New York rate is to remain at the middle price 
of 1.885 guilder to the dollar, which corresponds to the new 
sterling rate of 7.60 guilders on the basis of a dollar-sterling 
conversion rate of 4.03. The Dutch East Indies thus enter 
into the area within which official rates for sterling and 
French francs hold undisputed sway. The market in “ free” 
sterling in the Dutch colonies has been abolished. The 
Foreign Bills Regulations, which now govern the exchange 
market in the Dutch colonies, also ensure that the proceeds 
of their exports to such countries as Japan or the United 
States are made available to the monetary authorities in yen 
or dollars, even though the goods in question are exported 
via Singapore or some other sterling area entrepdt. Thus the 
Dutch East Indies have at one bound brought their fullest 
support to the membership of the monetary alliance. 
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The Unexpected in Silver 


The silver market has again provided surprises duri 
the past week. The Townsend Bill, which was to alter the 
whole character of United States silver policy and which had 
received the vote of the Senate, has apparently been sent 
back to that body by the House of Representatives. It is 
expected that this gesture will safely stifle Mr Townsend's 
proposals for the present session, and possibly after, in View 
of the elections. This development has, however, been offset 
by the effects of the new silver export licensing svstem, As 
far as can be seen, licences for the export of silver ‘from this 
country will be granted with the greatest reluctance by the 
authorities. This may be due to the fact that stocks of silver 
in Great Britain have in recent months fallen to very smal} 
proportions. The London market has thus suddenly been 
deprived of one of its main sources of support. Indeed, some 
silver bought for shipment has been resold on the market 
although the principle laid down has been to grant licences 
for export of “ pre-zero” silver to Bombay. The Bombay 
price, though declining in the latter part of the week, con. 
tinues well above the sterling parity, the latest quotation 
giving a London equivalent of about 24d. The higher rupee 
price has dragged up the commercial quotation for silver jn 
New York, which is now at a premium of jc. over the 
Treasury’s buying price of 35c. One other explanation of the 
rise in the New York price may be the diversion to that 
market of certain South American coinage orders which 
would have been placed in London but for the export ban, 


Investment 


Gilt-Edged Stand Fast 

The blackest news—and it was black indeed on Tues- 
day—cannot shake the foundations of the Funds. The gilt- 
edged market is as empty of stock as the industrial market 
is empty of buyers, and it is canalising every stream of 
investment support. It displays all the strength of a closed 





FIXED-INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935 = 100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares. 
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market, but it is vital strength in the war financial effort. On 
Thursday, War Loan marked at par, as it had done a week 
earlier, in defiance of Tuesday’s break to 96, and the record 
of the entire market over the past month is one of tough 
strength to meet the most bitter tidings. By contrast, home 
rail stocks and industrial shares are completely resigned and 
offer no resistance. On Thursday, the Financial News 
ordinary share index continued its fall into new low ground 
by touching 62.6, compared with 74.2 before the invasion 
of the Low Countries. The lot of equity investors is indeed 
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hard, for E.P.T. is now raised to 100 per cent. for all busi- 
nesses, and dividends are limited, But the paramount needs 
of war demand this temporary eclipse of the ordinary share, 
There is no suggestion of selling pressure in equities, for 
ordinary investors, like the rest of the community, have 
displayed a commendable degree of fortitude. They may 
have to continue their rearguard defence for a considerable 
period to come, while gilt-edged maintain their front, 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Emergency Plans 

Further details have been published by the Stock Ex- 
change Committee of the plan to maintain business in 
securities in the event of an evacuation of London. An 
Emergency Clearing Department is to be set up at Denham 
to which all bargains will be reported. Buying brokers would 
send a ticket, together with a cheque or other form of pay- 
ment, to cover the transaction. When the cheque had been 
cleared, or banker’s authority confirmed, the Department 
would stamp the ticket and pass it to the selling broker 
for the preparation of the transfer, and the selling broker 
would then deliver the securities to the Clearing Department 
and receive payment. Membership of the Clearing Depart- 
ment would be compulsory on all members, though members 
may contract out in respect of bargains where both parties 
mutually agree to settle between themselves as_ principals. 
It is emphasised that the Stock Exchange Committee would 
not order a move so long as banking facilities were avail- 
able in the City, and they have related the preparation of 
emergency dealing arrangements to conditions in which 
London might be evacuated, the powers of government dis- 
persed in the hands of regional commissioners, and com- 
munications disorganised. The function of the Clearing De- 
partment would be to retain the confidence of the public— 
amidst such general disturbance—by handing over securities 
only against money and money against securities. 


* * * 


Hard Cases Under E.P.T. 

Further study of Section 26 of the Finance Bill has 
clarified some of the complexities of the special treatment 
to be given to companies whose profits were low in the 
standard years. Since, however, the most expert tax consult- 
ants cannot yet be sure of the application of the section, 
shareholders in companies with a claim to special treatment 
should not begin to discount its benefits. Appeal will lie 
the Commissioners in cases where profits in the stand 
period were “so low” that they would not provide 4 jus 
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standard. When profits are “so low,” companies will be 
allowed a standard to cover their preference dividends, and 


6 per cent. on the ordinary capital (or 8 per cent. for director- , 


controlled companies). It is, however, for the Commissioners 
to decide exactly what “so low” means. Secondly, to avoid 
penalising a company whose share capital does not fully 

t the “ net value of assets employed ” in the business, 
the Board of Referees may allow such a company to take a 
standard of 6 per cent. of the value of assets employed, on a 
“going concern” basis, before the commencement of the 
standard period, adjusted for changes in capital employed 
during the standard period. Thirdly, if the Board of Referees 
are satisfied that the trade or business “ belongs to a class 
of industry which during . . . the standard period... 
was a depressed industry” they need not be bound by the 
fact that its capital is fully represented by the net value of 
assets employed nor by the limitation of the standard to 
6 per cent. of the assets valued on a going concern basis. 
From this clause it appears that a company whose capital 
may have been low in relation to the long-term valuation of 
its assets, but whose profits were so depressed that the going 
concern value of its assets in the standard period would 
provide an unfair basis, may be allotted yet another profits 
standard. This standard would be limited by the general 
rule—which applies to all special cases agreed by either the 
Commissioners or the Board of Referees—that profits in the 
standard period shall not exceed 6 per cent. (or 8 per cent. 
as the case may be) of the “ average amount of the capital 
employed in the trade.” This concept was defined in the 
E.P.T. provisions of the Finance (No. 2) Act last year. If, 
however, the amount of capital employed in the standard 
period was wholly or partly represented by assets the value 
of which, for the purposes of the trade or business, had been 
“permanently lost,” they must be deducted from the average 
amount of capital employed. 


* * * 


Relief from Double E.P.T. 


Section 28 of the Finance Bill, as noted in last week’s 
issue, avoids double taxation of profits earned by subsidiary 
companies and paid in dividends to their controlling com- 
pany. The criteria are two. The controlling company must 
exist wholly or mainly to co-ordinate the administration of 
the group and the subsidiaries must each be under the con- 
trol of the parent concern. The latter, however, need not be 
subsidiary companies as defined for E.P.T. purposes—that is, 
controlled as to 90 per cent. or more. Thus, it would cover 
cases such as Rhodesian Selection Trust, which holds 64 per 
cent. of the capital of Mufulira Copper Mines, and also 
Lewis’s Investment Trust. Two of the controlled companies 
in the latter group declared no ordinary dividend for the year 
to February 28th last solely in order that the parent company 
should avoid double E.P.T. payment. Under sub-section 2 
of Section 28, it appears to be intended that other groups 
of companies which do not fulfil the two conditions referred 
to above may avoid double taxation in a similar manner if 
the Commissioners so direct, but the meaning of this sub- 
section and the qualifications which attach to it are far from 
clear. As the clause is drafted, however, it seems clear that 
outside shareholders in controlled companies will receive divi- 
dends after E.P.T. has been deducted, and that if they 
happen to be non-controlling companies their net dividend 
receipts will be subject to a further E.P.T. charge. 


* * * 
London Fares 


The public inquiry on the increase of London Transport 
road fares ended last week. The Charges Consultative Com- 
mittee has the task of advising the Minister of Transport on 
the best means of increasing London Transport road fares 
to obtain a 10 per cent. increase in receipts. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendation has not yet been announced, but, 
in the meantime, it is important both for railway and Lon- 
don Transport stockholders and for London Transport road 
service users clearly to understand the case which the Board 
Put before the Committee last week. This shows that on the 
basis of traffic experience since January Ist the Board is 
faced with a 10 per cent. reduction in passenger takings 
from £30,168,000 for 1938-39 to £27,151,000 for the current 
year. This reduction is the measure of the Board’s financial 
Predicament, which has been emphasised on past occasions. 

this total, road services are expected to provide 
£20,528,000, a decrease of 11.3 per cent. below 1938-39. 

Ce, to achieve the contemplated increase in road receipts, a 
sum of rather over £2 millions would be required. The Board 
‘stimates that 59.9 per cent. of total bus, tram and trolleybus 
Passengers by number and 35.9 per cent. of receipts from those 
Services are represented by ordinary 1d. fares and that it is 
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impossible to increase higher fares unless 1d. fares are first 
increased. The Board rejects the revision of stage points, 
since many of these points are natural traffic objectives, while 
passengers could avoid paying any increase in fares by walk- 
ing a short distance to the new stopping places. Hence, it 
argues that an increase of all 1d. road fares to 14d. is 
inescapable, though it is prepared to contemplate a loss of 
20 per cent. of such short-distance traffic as a result of the 
increase. For higher fares, it is suggested that the 2d. fare 
which now covers three or four stages would be increased 
to 3d. for four stages, remaining at 2d. for three, while the 
3d. fare would be increased to 4d. for six stages but remain 
at 3d. for five. Together with consequent alterations in 
workmen’s fares, the estimated net gain in takings would 
be £3,142,000. Consequent changes in the Board’s rail fares. 
‘apart from those which have already been introduced in 
conformity with the main line alterations) are estimated at 
£692,500. The Board thus submitted a basis of revision for 
all fares which goes well beyond the terms of the Remit from 
the Minister of Transport to the Consultative Committee, 
to avoid anomalies in the fare structure and to expose the 
implications of any partial change in the level of fares. Of 
these suggested revisions in fares, therefore, it is suggested 
that changes should at first be limited to an increase in 1d. 
fares to 14d. and to certain consequent changes in work- 
men’s and miscellaneous fares estimated to provide a net 
increase of £1,524,000, while the increase in the initial 1d. 
fare on the railways to 14d. would produce a net gain of 
£44,500—though it would create serious anomalies in higher 
railway fares. The estimated benefits, it will be seen, are 
almost 25 per cent. below those covered by the Remit, and, 
within the context of the railways’ financial agreement, thev 
would obviously not provide a final solution. 


* * * 
Fine Cotton Spinners’ Recovery 


Fine Cotton Spinners’ report for the year ended March 
31, 1940, shows the most successful year’s trading since 
1930. The profit for the year, including interest from sub- 
sidiary companies, but excluding the results of the French 
subsidiary companies which are not yet known, amounts to 
£614,761, against £247,141 for the previous year and 
£349,445 for the year ended March 31, 1938. After raising 
the allocation for depreciation from £100,000 to £120,000, 
and charging fees and debenture interest, the sum earned 
for dividends amounted to £380,264, against only £32,381 
in the preceding year. For the first time since 1931 the 
directors have deciared one year’s dividend on the 5 per cent. 
cumulative preference stock, and after providing £180,157 
against the debit balance brought in from the previous year, 
a credit balance of £106,357 is carried forward—the first 
credit since 1931. Preference dividend arrears still out- 
standing from March, 1932, amount to £1,200,000, and pre- 
ferred ordinary dividends, from March, 1931, to £423,000 
Hence there are no true earnings for the ordinary stock, 
though, on the basis of normal preference and preferred 
dividends, the balance would be equivalent to 9.3 per cent. 
The most notable changes in the balance sheet are a rise in 
debtors from £895,473 to £1,190,425, a figure which includes 
£98,215 of enemy debts, and a corresponding rise in 
creditors from £413,976 to £750,488. Net current assets, 
however, showed a slight increase from £2,714,000 to 
£2,913,000. The Association’s substantial improvement in 
trading during the past year is undoubtedly mainly due to 
Government and other war orders, which should be well 
maintained during the present year. The directors point out, 
however, that trading has not yet reached a condition of 
sufficient stability to warrant the introduction of the long- 
awaited capital reorganisation. The Association will find 
refuge from the worst burden of E.P.T. in Section 26 of the 
Finance Bill, which provides for a special standard for com- 
panies belonging to depressed industries. The £1 ordinary 
stock is quoted at 3s. 44d., and is subject at best to a limited 
dividend of 4 per cent. The first preference stock stands 
at 12s. ex dividend, including 8s. gross arrears. 
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J. Lyons’ Reduced Dividend 


The declaration of a final 15 per cent. dividend on the 
ordinary and “A” ordinary shares, making 20 per cent. for 
the year, has removed J. Lyons from the group of “ fixed- 
jnterest industrials” to which it belonged by virtue of the 
distribution, for many years past, of 224 per cent. on the 
ordinary capital. Trading profit, at £1,011,452, is, however, 
only slightly below the record of £1,011,980 earned in 1938- 
39, and for the seventh year in succession has exceeded 
£1,000,009. The break with tradition thus appears to be due 
to the directors’ appreciation of the burden which the war 
effort may impose on the company’s business and its future 
earning power. The {£1 ordinary shares have reacted from 
a high level of 87s. 6d. this year to 85s., at which they yield 
£4 14s. per cent. 


* * . 
Wiggins, Teape 


Despite the outbreak of war, Wiggins, Teape made good 
last year the fall in trading profit experienced in 1938. 
Gross trading profit for the parent company and its sub- 
sidiaries rose from £1,134,049 to £1,385,647. The parent 
company’s profit, after provision for taxation payable by 
the subsidiaries and for outside interests, amounted to 
£513,724, a figure which exceeds the 1938 profit by £65,216 
and continues the rising trend which was broken in 1937. 
The parent company’s provision for taxation and other 
«charges is raised from £64,195 to £137,650 (including a 
transfer to income tax equalisation reserve of £36,000 against 
£10,000), and after payment of debenture interest and pre- 
ference dividends, the sum earned for distribution on ordin- 
ary stock amounted to £214,119. Profits for the past three 
years are analysed below: — 
Years ended December 31 
1937 1938 1939 
«Consolidated figures : F 5 


4 4 
Gross profit on trading ...... 1,226,481 1,134,049 1,385,647 


Aggregate profits ............ 623,682 523,377 708,319 
Subsidiary charges. ......... 98,885 74,869 194,595 
jParent Company :— 
i 524,797*  448,508* 513,724* 
RET on. ..5c0000000 81,106 64,195 137,650 
Obsolescence ........,......... 15,000 ca ee 
Debenture interest ......... 67,144 66,364 65,545 
Preference dividend ......... 96,410 96,410 96,410 
(Ordinary stock :— 
TT as. ceasies 265,137 221,539 214,119 
es 168,500 168,500 134,800 
a ons seceke 17-2 14:0 15°5 
i ici ccl 10¢ 10t¢ S 
I Fee 96,322 53,000 80,000 
Carried forward ..............,.... 52,666 52,705 52,024 


* Profits including amount of provision for share of loss in 

a subsidiary company no longer required: 1937, £22,187 ; 1938, 
£1,561; 1939, £21,223. +t Income tax, E.P.T. and N.D.C., 
income tax equalisation reserve, transfers to reserve against trade 
investments and against shares in subsidiary company. + Being 
8 per cent. dividend plus 2 per cent. cash bonus. 
The decision of the directors to forego the payment of the 
cash bonus of 2 per cent., which has been distributed in 
the last two years, is dictated solely by financial prudence. 
The 8 per cent. distributien is the lowest since 1934, but 
it was very comfortably covered by earnings of 15.5 per 
cent. At the current price of 22s. 6d. the ordinary stock 
offers the satisfactory yield of £7 2s. Wartime earning 
capacity will be largely determined by the policy which the 
Ministry of Supply may pursue in the distribution and pric- 
ing of paper supplies and products, but it must be affected 
40 some extent by the cutting off of Scandinavian sup- 
plies. Happily, none of the leading subsidiary companies 
appears to ‘be located on the Continent. The consolidated 
‘balance sheet shows only a small increase in holdings of 
stores, from £1,453,163 to £1,479,962, and stocks of paper 
thave actually declined from £894,703 to £847,937. 
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Boots Pure Drug Accounts 


The accounts of Boots Pure Drug for thé year to March 
31, 1940, show that, after provision for taxation, fees and 
contributions to the staff pension fund, the company earned 
a record trading profit of £975,120, a figure which exceeds 
the previous record, in 1936-37, by £14,179. The fact that 
the net profit figure does not also exceed the 1937 level] jis 
due mainly to an increase in allocations to repairs, renewals 
and depreciation from £168,276 to £194,364. After payment 
of preference dividends, the sum earned for the ordi 
shares amounted to £685,717, compared with £679,542 for 
1938-39, and the maintained gross distribution of 30.9 per 
cent. (discussed on page 868 of The Economist of May 11, 
1940) on the ordinary capital was covered by earnin 
equivalent to 42.8 per cent. After bringing in £248,724 from 
the previous year and placing £281,765 to special reserves, 
the balance carried forward amounts to £199,711. The cur- 
rent price of 36s. 3d. for the 5s. ordinary shares provides 
a yield of £4 5s. 3d. per cent. This must be reckoned a low 
return, even for so meritorious a share, and the market js 
still inclined to lament the absence of the long-awaited scrip 
bonus, now postponed for the duration. The consolidated 
position of the group may be discovered with some slight 
pains by reference to the subsidiaries’ accounts, and for that 
very reason the directors might provide consolidated figures, 
The steadily rising earning power which the parent company 
has achieved throughout the last decade is actually enhanced 
by reference to the subsidiaries’ record. 


Dividend Limitation Appeals 


So far three companies at least have announced their 
intention of appealing to the Capital Issues Committee of the 
Treasury for permission to distribute dividends in excess of 
the limit laid down under the Limitation of Dividends Bill. 
The appellant companies includes William Denny and 
Brothers, the Scottish firm of shipbuilders and marine en- 
gineers, whose announcement last June (when its shares were 
marketed) of an intention to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. 
on the ordinary capital proves to be well supported by the 
earnings of 1939. The company is, however, limited to a pay- 
ment of 6% per cent. gross under the terms of the new legis- 
lation. The firm of Thomas Hardman and Sons, formed on 
December 13, 1938, for the manufacture of textile machinery, 
is restricted to a total distribution for the period to March 30, 
1940, of 64 per cent. in order to conform with the ruling 
which limits the payments of new companies to 5 per cent. 
in one financial year. The third company, British Electric 
Traction, announces that the sum available for distribution 
on the deferred ordinary stock for the year ending March 31, 
1940, would be sufficient to pay a dividend of 50 per cent. 
less tax on the deferred ordinary stock. The maximum distri- 
bution during the standard years has been only 5 per cent. 
plus a 10 per cent. capital bonus. It is clear that these appeals 
raise important points of principle—on what grounds excep- 
tion may be permitted to the dividend limitation legislation. 
It is expected that the Capital Issues Committee will soon 
formulate these general principles. But obviously there can be 
no guarantee of open-handed treatment, nor is there any 
appeal from the Committee’s decisions. Indeed, since the 
primary aim of dividend limitation is to restrict the volume 
of purchasing power which finds its way into the hands of 
the public, mere evidence of ability to pay dividends greatly 
in excess of the standard would hardly appear to provide 
grounds for making an exception. But there is clearly a good 
case for some concession to British Electric Traction, in view 
of its exceptional distribution policy of small cash dividends 
and regular capital bonuses. 


EXCHANGES 





London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


Tue shock of King Leopold’s surrender 
of the Belgian forces was the dominant 
market factor this week. The Stock Ex- 
change fully appreciated the grave pre- 
dicament in which the B.E.F. had been 
placed by the withdrawal of Belgian arms, 
‘ut the gilt-edged market certainly made 
amore than the best of heavy news. Home 


rails have continued weak and business in 
industrials has been entirely sub-normal, 
even compared with recent depressed 
standards. 


* 


The gilt-edged market opened with a 
series of further rises, particularly in the 
long-dated stocks, and witnessed the start 
of dealings in the new Conversion 2’s, 
which closed on Monday at 98%. After 


the news of King Leopold’s surrender on 
Tuesday, very wide prices were quote 
and many stocks fell to a minmum bid 
basis. The market subsequently staged 4 
good recovery typified by War Loan which, 
having been dealt in at 96, compared wl 
Monday’s close at 994, showed only 8 
net decline of § on the day. In the dated 
stocks net falls were limited to 4. Re 
newed firmness was evident in mid-W 
and again on Thursday, when War Loan 
marked at 100 and closed at 994. 
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Foreign bonds were depressed through- 
out the week. French railway issues 
registered fresh falls each day. After the 
news of the surrender of the Belgian 
army, Belgian Fours were held at 35 
nominal. On Wednesday Japanese bonds 
displayed firmness due to buying from the 


East. 
* 


Lack of interest in home rail marginal 
stocks at the beginning of the week was 
translated into further losses influenced 
by the serious war news. By the middle 
of the week some relief was found for 
Great Westerns and Southern preferred, 
which had suffered most heavily, in the 
attentions of bargain hunters. Losses 
among debenture stocks continued. The 
depression was shared by the overseas 
market, where Argentine debentures 
slumped. 

The industrial market opened dull on 
Monday. Pending the arrival of more de- 
cisive military news from France, diffi- 
culty was experienced in dealing. Declines 
were small, but general in heavy in- 
dustrials, electrical equipmem and 
tobaccos. Breweries were irregular. In the 
stores group Harrods and Lyons displayed 
firmness. The shock of the Belgian sur- 
render brought business almost to a stand- 
still on Tuesday. Markets became 
nominal. John Brown, Imps. and J. and 
P. Coats slumped heavily. Further mark- 
ing down on Wednesday was reinforced on 
Thursday on the announcement of the ex- 
tension of 100 per cent. E.P.T. to all 
classes of industry. Iron and steel shares 
were again weak, but gains were recorded 
by Boots, Lever and Unilever and London 
Brick. The Kaffir market remained dull 
throughout the week, but substantial 
losses were suffered by Gedulds, Sub- 
Nigel and “ Sallies.” Among oil shares, 
only the market leaders received any 
attention, but on Wednesday Anglo- 
Iranians, V.O.C. and Shell Transport 
showed small gains. Rubber shares were 
dull, the market being dominated by 
political and military factors. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. Security Indices 
Total Corres. 
1940 Bargains Day 


in S.E. 1939 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 


List shares* Int.t 
May 24 ... | 3,303 7,230 67-0 122-5 
”  - 3,616 7,230 66°5 122-6 
» 28 ... | 2,320 7,180 645 121-9 
» 29... | 2,841 6,895 64:4 121-7 
ae ens 2,922 6,090 62:6 121-5 


* July 1, 1935 = 100. t 1938 100. 30 Ordi- 
nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest, 
62-6 (May 30). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126-5 
(May 9) ; lowest, 117-6 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


Watt STREET opened strong on Monday 
despite a certain amount of profit-taking 
at the close. Steel, aircraft, chemical and 
copper issues were all well supported and 
¢ Dow Jones industrial index registered 
4 gain from 114.75 to 116.35. On Tues- 
day news of the Belgian surrender caused 
general _— selling. Heavy __ industrials 
‘lumped, although a late rally followed 
Mr Churchill’s statement. Later in the 
Week the tone of the market became firmer. 
Armament shares were again in demand. 
Steel issues were encouraged by French 
and Italian purchases. The Iron Age re- 
Ports the level of steel mill activity at 


Per cent. compared with 74 per cent. 
last week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :— May 23, 1,640,000 ; 
7 _ 870.000 ; May 25, 550,000 ; 
» 790,000; May 28, 1,260,000; 

May 29, 660,000. , 
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Close Close Close Close 


May May May May 
23, 29, 23, 29, 
1940 1940 9 


| 1940 1940 
1. Railroads Am. Roll. Mill 1013 1014 
Balt. & Ohio 3 31g|Am. Smelting 3334 35 
G.N. Rly. Pf. 17. 18 {Anaconda ... 19 213, 
Illinois Cent. 614 6lo Briggs ......... 14 147s, 
Northern Pac. 5 5 |Celanese ofA. 215g 227, 
Pennsylv.R. 1612 171gx| Eastman Kdk. 130 126 
Southern Rly. 8g 912/Gen. Motors 3834 3954 
2. Utilities, etc. | Glidden. evccee 111g 12 
Amer. Tel. ... 14634 14712 Nat. Dairy ... = 13!4 
Amer. Weks. 6 lp Nat. Distillers 1754 1834 
43, 43 |Sears Roebck. 6212 6414 


Col. Gas & El. 4| 
Int. Tel. For. 214 259 Shell Union.. 8 S 


UnitedCorp. 12 Ile 
Utd.GasImp. 1012 10lex 
3. Commercial and _ U.S. Steel pf. 107!2 109 © 


Industrial West’hse Elec 8212 86 
Amer. Metal.. 131g 155g'Woolworth... 32 30 


|Socony Vac... 8 754 
Stan. Oil N.J. 3234 3010 
20th Cen. Fox 57g 5l2 


Foreign Bourses 


Paris.—The Paris Bourse, like the 
London market, has displayed remarkable 
powers of resistance during the past month. 
The firm note on which dealings opened 
in all sections at the beginning of May was 
quickly undermined by the news of the 
Allied evacuation of Southern Norway, 
and fresh falls followed the further shocks 
of the Dutch and Belgian surrenders. While 
prices in all sections were marked down, 
however, turnover remained small. The 
market did not give way, and sales have 
always been fully absorbed. Rentes re- 
mained relatively firm, and the heaviest 
losses were experienced by internationals 
and by’ those’ French _ industrials 
geographically affected by the German 
advance. Bank of France shares at 7,455 
on May 29th were still considerably above 
the level of 6,550 on September 1, 1939. 
Losses in the past month have, in general, 
done no more than cancel the progress 
realised since the declaration of war. 


May May May May 

:. 29, 1, 29, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 

3° Rentes. 74°70 70:25 Chargeurs 

4% Rts. ’°17 80:90 75-65 Reunis..... 1,334 1,010 
Banque de Rio Tinto... 2,735 2,490 
France ... 7,915 7,455 Mex.Eagle 68-00 49-25 
Suez Canal.15,130 13,200 Chartered 198-50 165-00 
Wag. Lits... 43-75 33-00 Ford ...... 96-00 66°50 
Johnnies... 377-00 314-00 


Capital Issues 


Week ending 
June 1, 1940 


Nominal Con- New 
Capital versions Money 


£ 
To the Public............ Nil a Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil wie Nil 
By S.E. Introduction... Nil =e Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil i Nil 


Savings Certs.+ ...... 2,000,000 2,000,000 


3°, Defence Bondst 2,350,000 2,350,000 
t Week to May 25, 1940. 
Including Excluding 


Year to date Conversions Conversions 


4 
417,987,182 


1940 (New Basis)...... 770,942,315 

1939 (New Basis) 49,946,726 47,715,659 
1940 (Old Basis) ...... 797,723,765 404,968,632 
1939 (Old Basis) ...... 28,296,519 27,085,454 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
ex U.K. Countries 


4, £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 417,224,170 763,012 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 30,637,073 16,758,586 320,000 
1940 (Old Basis) 404,826,176 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) 18,266,613 8,498,841 320,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 


Year to date U.K. 


Year to date f £ £ 
1940 (New Basis) 404,859,696 1,170,255 11,957,231 
1939 (New Basis) 24,497,895 2,870,356 20,247,410 
1940 (Old Basis) 403,954,500 77,500 886,632 
1939 (Old Basis) 19,799,935 928,447 6,357,072 


“Old Basis” includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


BY TENDER 
Southend Waterworks Company.— 
Sale by tender on June 7th £50,000 5 per 
cent. perpetual preference stock. Minimum 
price £122 per £100. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Trading profits of CEREBOS, LTD., 
have advanced from £455,619 to £581,377, 
but the net figure is only slightly higher at 
£323,377 and the dividend has been main- 
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tained at 40 per cent. JAMES FINLAY 
AND COMPANY also show a useful 
increase in trading profits, but net profits 
are slightly lower at £225,403 against 
£228,323 and the dividend is maintained 
at 12} per cent. SIEMENS BROTHERS 
net profits total £306,234 compared with 
£251,733 and a dividend of 74 per cent. is 
again paid. METAL TRADERS net 
profits show a substantial increase from 
£65,075 to £95,931. In this case the 
dividend is raised from 214 per cent. to 
30 per cent. UNITED PREMIER OIL 
net profits advanced from £77,184 to 
£91,473, but the dividend is maintained at 
12} per cent. DENNY, MOTT AND 
DICKSON’S net profits are slightly lower 
at £69,701, but the same distribution of 
6 per cent. is payable. In the shipping 
group HOULDER BROTHERS report a 
fall in net profits from £51,307 to £40,748 
though the dividend is maintained at 5 per 
cent. tax free. INDO-CHINA STEAM 
NAVIGATION net profits are severely 
reduced from £95,361 to £34,572 and no 
ordinary distribution is made. Trading 
profits of SMETHWICK DROP FORG- 
INGS were approximately maintained 
last year, but net profits showed a fall of 
just over £5,000 to £34,486, which covers 
the 324 per cent. dividend with a satis- 
factory margin. Among rubber companies 
the outstanding report is that of UNITED 
SUA BETONG, whose net profits figure 
of £112,343 is remarkably close to that of 
the previous year. The ordinary dividend 
is slightly increased from 12 to 12} per 
cent. 

Standard Bank of South Africa.— 
Final dividend 7 per cent. plus bonus 2 per 
cent. making 14 per cent. for year to. 
March 31, 1940, as before. Writing down 
premises £75,000, officers’ pension fund 
£150,000. Carry forward £157,932. 


Olympia, Ltd.—Debenture _ stock- 
holders’ committee satisfied half-year’s 
interest due June 1, 1940, or Decem- 
ber 1, 1939, cannot be paid. Negotiations 
regarding compensation for Government 
use of Olympia buildings still proceeding. 

Houlder Brothers and Company.— 
In 1939 this company earned a profit of 
£67,493 (£725959). Ordinary dividend is 
maintained at 5 per cent., tax free. To 
taxation reserve, £20,000 (£10,000). Carry 
forward, £30,895 (£35,636). 


Philip Hill and Partners.—Prelimi- 
nary statement shows profit, £183,015, for 
nine months ending March 31, 1940 (15 
months to June 30, 1939, £643,530). 
Including income tax recoverable and 
taxation reserve not required, total income 
£229,175. Ordinary dividend for 9 months, 
10 per cent., equivalent 13.3 per cent. per 
annum (against 15 months’ dividend of 
31} per cent. or 25 per cent. per annum). 


Investment depreciation, £200,000 
(£140,000) bringing total reserve to 
£555,434. Carry forward, £57,913 


(£59,769). General reserve maintained at 
£1,000,000. Quoted investments in balance 
sheet, £3,487,176; market value, March 
31st, £2,948,132. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Earnings. 
— April, 1940: Gross, $12,044,000 
($10,114,000) ; net, $1,946,000 ($913,000). 
January to April: Gross, $47,682,000 
($39,459,000) ; net, $7,248,000 ($2,381,000), 


Armstrong Whitworth Securities. — 
Net income, 1939, £1,828 (£16,494). 
Credit forward, £19,527. Capital defici- 
ency account reduced by £14,410 to 
£2,341,073. 

Consolidated Trust, Ltd. — Gross 
revenue, year to April 15, 1940, £78,515 
(£77,978). Net revenue, £39,869 
(£39,722). Deferred stock dividend, 8 per 
cent. as before. £147 put to revenue 
reserve, now totalling £68,954. 


Siemens Brothers and Company, 
Ltd.—Trading profit, 1939, £306,234 
(£301,733). Ordinary dividend main- 
tained at 7} per cent. General reserve. 
£60,000 (nil). Special A.R.P. reserve, nil 
(£50,000). Carry forward, £373,111 
(£365,627). 


(Continued on page 991) 





















































Speeding-up Production in Metal Trades 


One of the most urgent problems of the reorganised 
Ministry of Labour is to provide for the speedy training of 
the many thousands of additional workers required in the 
engineering, aircraft and other metal industries. On April 
15th only 32,500, or 2.4 per cent., of the 1,351,000 persons 
insured against unemployment in the engineering and in the 
motor vehicle and aircraft trades were without work. The 
reserve of labour in these trades has thus been exhausted. 
But as training takes time, the only means of speeding-up 
output immediately is to distribute the available labour re- 
sources as efficiently as possible and to increase working 
hours; this is now being done with the full approval of the 
trade unions. In the engineering industry the majority of 
concerns are now working two shifts, while others have insti- 
tuted the three-shift system. Something like three-quarters 
of the industry’s active capacity is already employed on work 
for the Government; the remaining quarter is engaged on 
export and on domestic civil orders. In view of the urgency 
of the need for an increase in armament production, it may 
be necessary, at least temporarily, to concentrate an even 
bigger proportion of the industry’s capacity on armaments. 
Further, a still greater effort is required to keep the engineer- 
ing and other metal trades supplied with raw materials, 
especially steel. A number of rolling mills, particularly in 
the West of Scotland, have in the past been largely dependent 
on semi-finished steel from the Continent. Unless the loss of 
Belgian and other supplies can be made good, some of the 
finishing plant in the steel industry will become idle. The 
need for a further intensification of the scrap collecting cam- 
paign by a change of methods, which has been repeatedly 
advocated by The Economist, is now imperative. Lastly, 
everything possible should now be done—in the case of air- 
craft and tanks, for example—to standardise specifications 
and to reduce the number of types; simplification of methods 
should pave the way to a considerable expansion in output 
«with the existing labour force. 


* * * 


Coal Production in Wales 


Production in the South Wales coalfield during May 
suffered from absenteeism at Whitsuntide; the month’s output 
shows little change compared with the corresponding period 
last year. Inland consumption continued to expand, but ex- 
ports suffered from restricted supplies, and the total volume 
for the month was less than in May, 1939. During the first 
four and a-half months of this year the total output of 
South Wales showed an increase of just over 3 per cent. 
~over that of the corresponding period in 1939. Prices were 
raised from the beginning of the month by 8d. per ton in 
-the home trade and by ls. per ton in the export trade for 
steam and bituminous coals, and by ls. 8d. to 2s. per ton 
for anthracite classes. Export trade has been dislocated by 
-the successive occupations of Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and Northern France by Germany; the closing 
-of these and of the Baltic markets has cut off between 14 
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and 15 million tons of the exports of the United Kingdom 
The South Wales coalfield has been less affected by this 
loss of trade than any of the other leading export djs. 
tricts of the country; the bulk of its exports jis bein 
absorbed by France, whose requirements of British = 
are now about 2 million tons per month, and may increase 
further. No definite measures have yet been taken to increase 
production, but it has been jointly ascertained by the em. 
ployers and workmen, with the co-operation of the Ministry 
of Labour, that hardly 10 per cent. of the unemployed are 
fit for work underground. 


* * * 


Overtime in the Cotton Industry 


There has been a gratifying response on the part of the 
spinning and weaving sections of the cotton industry to the 
appeal made by the Cotton Controller for overtime on the 
production of urgent Government requirements. All firms 
concerned were asked to work an extra 74 hours weekly for 
the next four weeks, reverting, in fact, to the old 554-hour 
week. In the section of the yarn trade spinning American 
cotton, virtually all mills are engaged on at least some 
Government work, and reports have been received in Man- 
chester indicating that employers and workers have re 
sponded very fully to the appeal. Only about a quarter of 
the mills in the Egyptian spinning branch are affected, but 
this proportion is expected to increase. Many manufacturers 
of cloth, however, are hampered by the shortage of suit- 
able yarns, and although many weaving sheds have arranged 
to work longer hours this week, others are waiting until they 
have a better stock of yarn before they begin their four 
weeks of overtime. 

* * * 


Wool Prices and Exports 

The Wool Control has eased the path of the would-be 
exporter by fixing prices well in advance. It has now been 
announced that the issue prices of wool and tops for the next 
rationing period (July-October) will be unchanged; prices 
of materials required for yarn export will remain at this 
level until the end of 1940, and those for cloth export until 
the end of February, 1941. As the present price schedule 
came into force on March 1, 1940, the prices of materials 
required for the export trade in cloth will have been stabil- 
ised for at least a year. The problem of supplies of wool for 
export orders, however, remains acute. The enormous con- 
sumption of crossbred wools in the manufacture of service 
cloths has left very little surplus for export or for the home 
trade. There is a plentiful supply of merinos, but these do 
not give the firm, crisp cloth that is essential for many types 
of men’s clothing and many export markets are not interested 
in merino yarns and cloths. It is understood that the Wool 
Control has recently advised the use of a small proportion 
of merino yarns in the production of certain army cloths 
in order to release some cross-bred wool for the export trade. 
The supply of crossbred wool and yarns for the home civilian 
trade is likely to be extremely small for some time to come. 


* * * 


Economies in Paper 

The Ministry of Supply has issued further orders re 
stricting the use of paper. For the first time, the manufac- 
ture of various paper articles is prohibited except for the 
export trade; the Ministry has also prohibited the issue of 
new periodicals and of certain types of posters, including 
newspaper bills. Hence the disappearance from the streets 
of London of the contents bill which has become so custo- 
mary. The use of wrapping paper in shops has also been 
prohibited except where this protection is really needed. 
The prices of certain classes of paper have again been in- 
creased, and those of waste paper were also raised in order t0 
encourage the collecting and grading of certain grades 0 
waste paper. 

* * * 

Tin Supplies 

At its meeting on Monday the International Tin Com- 
mittee decided to raise the export quota for the third quarter 


of this year from 80 per cent. to 100 per cent. of the stan 
dard tonnages. Until the invasion of Holland and Belgium 4 
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reduction in the quota was more likely than an increase, 
but the necessity to augment stocks in Allied countries at 
short notice and the probability that the United States will 
make large purchases for strategical reasons has altered the 
situation. Consequently, it was not surprising that the I.T.C. 
supplemented its quota decision by a request to the restrict- 
ing countries to issue quota permits as soon as possible and 
to permit exports against these permits before the beginning 
of the quarter. A 100 per cent. quota theoretically allows ex- 
ports from the restricting countries at a rate of 208,970 
tons per annum; actually, however, only two or three of 
the seven countries adhering to the control scheme are likely 
to be able to produce at the rate of 100 per cent. Including 
those of non-restricting countries, estimated at about 30,000 
tons per annum, world exports of tin in the third quarter of 
this year will probably be at the rate of about 205,000 tons 
per annum; as world absorption recently has been at an 
annual rate of about 180,000 tons, large amounts should 
be available as emergency stocks. It is possible also that a 
barter deal over tin may be included in any Anglo-Russian 
trade agreement that results from the present negotiations. 
Since the announcement of the quota decision on Monday, 
London as well as American tin prices have risen, a re- 
flection of the growing seriousness of the military situation 
in France and Belgium. 


* * * 


Cheese Supplies 


The Ministry of Food fixed last week maximum retail 
prices for different types of cheese. The Ministry was in- 
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directly controlling the prices of cheese before the publica- 
tion of this Order, since it controls the import of Empire 
cheese. In 1938, the Empire supplied over 85 per cent. of our 
imports, as the table below shows:— 


BRITISH SUPPLIES OF CHEESE (1938) 








Imports : °000 cwt. 0 
II yo onc ccc cecseseaseess 1,639 56°0 
Ni a a 678 23-2 
Ns avd actindcedacrevee 238 8-1 
Pies ce seecusectcctocess 202 6°9 
Sp niatrnetuciiinewadvaxae 170 5:8 

NE Son:s cided cedecnceseecscs 2,928 100-0 

Home Produced : 

I siectdiadeudasasivexccss 605 
SK oi vase tanubedcekdnssassacsdes 269 


The loss of the Dutch supplies is not, therefore, serious; but 
if the Dominions are being asked to expand their exports of 
butter to make good the deficiency caused by the temporary 
disappearance of Denmark and Holland as independent 
units, it may not be easy for them also to increase their ex- 
ports of cheese. So far, however, the Ministry is not con- 
templating the rationing of cheese, and, indeed, the wide 
variations in the amount consumed between different classes 
of the population would make rationing unequal in its inci- 
dence. An allowance of, say, 3 lb. per head per week would 
provide the richer households with their second course, while 
it would be quite inadequate for the working-class man, who 
takes out bread and cheese for his lunch on most working 
days. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


MARKETS in the United States have been 
steadier this week, and prices are little 
changed. Raw cotton was dearer; in this 
country the Liverpool futures market has 
been closed indefinitely. Grain prices are 
about the same as a week ago; in London 
the price of standard cash tin fell early 
in the week but recovered on Tuesday, 
while in New York there was a steady 
upward movement. 


Cotton (Manchester).— The Liver- 
pool market remained closed until Tues- 
day, when trading was allowed on very 
restricted lines at fixed prices. Only a few 
transactions have taken place. Exports of 
cotton from the United States to Great 
Britain continue to fall off, the total for 
the last four weeks being only 64,000 
bales. Since the limited reopening of the 
Liverpool market, rather more business 
has been done in yarns than might have 
been expected. Many more spinning mills 
have been requested by the Controller to 
produce counts suitable for Government 
requirements, and mills engaged wholly or 
partially on orders for the Government 
have agreed to the Controller’s suggestion 
that their working hours should be in- 
creased from 48 to 554 per week for a 
period of four weeks. In _ piece-goods, 
most of the trade done has been on Gov- 
emment account and some substantial 
orders have been placed. Only scattered 
sales have been reported for export. 


; RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


81,234 tons at the end of April. Obviously 
the American armament programme and 
the loss of the Belgian smelters is causing 
a greater home and export demand, but 
as increasingly large supplies of foreign 
zinc ore are being diverted to the United 
States for treatment no shortage is ex- 
pected. 


Tin.—After falling to £266 15s. on 
Monday the standard cash price of tin 
advanced to £270, a net loss of only Ss. 
on the week. The backwardation has 
narrowed to £2. The I.T.C.’s decision 
to raise the quota for the third quarter of 
this year from 80 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. and the basic quotas is discussed in 
a Note above. 


TINPLATE PRODUCTION: PERCENTAGE 
OF S. WALES’ CAPACITY IN OPERATION 


Week ending 1939 1940 
Die RE avcssccnsnes 56°71 73-62 
ig aie 56:96 72:93 
fee A gl ataenannd 53-97 63-17 
TE oo ceeavess 64°55 66°78 
an ngaedeegouiee 65°32 70-66 
=“ eee 67-90 65-96 
Grains. — North American markets 


have been steadier in the past week, with 
Chicago nearest wheat futures at 83-84 
cents. Shipments remain large, and this 
has helped to balance the effect on prices 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 














Week ended |From Apr. 1 to 
From 
000 a _ May | May ! May ; May 
000 quarter 18, 25, 27, 25, 
1940 | 1940 1939 | 1940 
a 347 227 | 2,927 | 2,734 
Adiantic America .... l 375 139 
Danube Region ...... 41 70 542 321 
So & B. AGICB. ccocccce 75 : 317 639 
Indo-China, etc. ..... ll 9 243 83 
WE Sacadcccenocs 475 306 4,404 | 3,916 


Source : The Corn Trade News. 


Oils and Oilseeds. — The official 
price list is due for revision at the end 
of this week. The Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture estimated that the exportable 
surplus of linseed had fallen to 236,000 
tons at the end of last week; the yield of 
the new crop is now put at 1,014,000 
tons, compared with 1,127,000 tons of 
the second estimate. The disappearance 
of Dutch and Danish trade, however, more 
than balances the smaller return, and 
linseed prices on world market fell sharply, 
though there has recently been a rally. 


Rubber. — American consumption in 
April continued at the high daily level 
reached in March; stocks were higher but 
the increase was balanced by a fall in the 
amount of rubber afloat. Prices have been 
steady in the past week in both London 
and New York. 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


























Week ended | From Aug. 1 to of good weather in the United States and (1937 = 100) 
Variety a ——— an increase in the estimated Argentine 
('000 bales) aay Ltt Sts aie 2h. ow yy wheat surplus. Plate shipments of maize Total 
are small, a disconcerting feature in view Home | Export aa 
1°% change 
American ...... 36:6 | 24-7 851 1,217 of the large crop. Index | from a 
razilian ........, 2:3 2-0 253 227 WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT year ago 
fruvian, etc 3-2 3-1 106 184 AND FLOUR 
tian ......... 4:7 4:1 292 322 
sinc $3) 14) i) i 1935 ee] oi | i, 
t Indian... 2:5 3-4 367 341 Week ended | From Aug. 1to 1937 100 100 | 100 1-0 
et countries 1-5 1-4 157 136 38 .. 7: 
- PN cccnanis 94 82 93 7:0 
” a ie. e—% ‘rom j a 0 82 1 +18-2 
Total... 53-0 40:1 2,143 2,552 000 quarters) | a2. | stay | May | Mav $33 ae “ i 
, [ar | oe? | ane aoe 1939—April ... 96 67 94 5-0 
Source: Liver . seek , = 5, 2, 2/, | 29; 1 e 
. ° tt ‘pool Cotton Association's Weekly | 940 | 1940 939 | 19040 May eee 105 93 | 103 - 6:2 
Circular, 196) | 1900) 1 —_ June... 94 80 | 93 | 412-5 
: July 65 77 66 + 4:8 
Metals.—The United States spelter N. America ........... | 584] 798 |25,664| 22,284 — a a at ita 
Price has been raised by 4 cent to 6 cents Argentine and Uru- | io oa... | 170 a8 | 166 1 36-1 
per Ib., at which level it is still ; cent SIE aiaedaeneinaees 787 471 {10,305 | 17,864 Nov 137 103 135 14-4 
low ‘ : Australia ... are. scot ..-* 110,432! 4,546 ooo hae. 
ae than in the early weeks of the war. Russia... | co fn = (fee | Se = | a laa 
n the first four months of this year, | Danube and district | 154 87 | 8,226| 6,035 Feb... 113 73 112 | +49-3 
. eican production of spelter amounted Other countries ...... [s+ | ss | 1,734) 345 March 156 93 | 152 | +31-0 
223,911 short tons, while deliveries a | 1525 1,356 \60,849 51,188 ee 


aed Only 208,672 tons. Producers’ 
ocks, which had fallen to 61,522 tons at 


: * Unobtainable. 
© end of November last, had risen to 


t+ Shipments up to Feb. 29, 1940. 
Source : The Corn Trade News. 


Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Associa- 
tion in collaboration with Bank of England. 


Source: Beard of Trade Journal. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


GOOD UNDERWRITING RESULTS 


MR A. KENTISH 


The ninety-fifth annual general meeting of the shareholders of 
the Royal Insurance Company, Limited, was held, on the 29th 
ultimo, in Liverpool. ' 

Mr A. Kentish Barnes, the chairman, presided, and said:— 
Before turning to the various departmental results, I think you 
would wish me to indicate briefly how the war has affected our 
business. 

At home, the impact of war conditions has caused many inevitable 
adjustments, not only in the industrial and commercial world, but 
also, and to a very large extent, in the private life of the com- 
munity, and insurance has naturally been sensitive to these influ- 
ences. Despite all difficulties, our business, however, has been well 
maintained and our organisation has readily adapted itself to the 
changed conditions. 

Our interests in the United States of America, of course, provide 
a welcome element of stability in our accounts, and it is gratifying 
to know that our prestige there stands as high as ever. In Canada, 
in Australia and New Zealand, in South Africa, and in India, we 
enjoy the advantage of conditions less acutely disturbed than at 
home. 

On the Continent of Europe there has been an inevitable loss of 
old-established business connections with the resultant interruption 
and, in some cases, total loss of valuable agency business. There has 
also been some loss on investments, but fortunately in the countries 
affected our investments have been relatively small. 

Elsewhere in the foreign field, every effort is being made to over- 
come the difficulties inherent in war-time conditions, and in this 
connection we appreciate the sympathetic assistance given to insur- 
ance business by the British Government. The importance of insur- 
ance as an invisible export has been fully recognised, and the autho- 
rities have been very ready to co-operate in minimising the restric- 
tive effect of wartime measures and in assisting to maintain overseas 
markets. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Premiums and losses in the fire and accident departments show 
little change; the premium incomes amount to £5,440,000 and 
£6,042,000 respectively, and losses to £2,298,000 and £2,893,000. 
After adjusting the unearned premium reserves on the usual 40 
per cent. basis, there has been transferred to the profit and loss 
account a profit of £502,000 or 9.2 per cent. from the fire account, 
and £558,000 or 9.2 per cent. from the accident account. In the 
marine department, the premiums of the 1939 account, at £1,241,000, 
were substantially higher than for the previous year and, after 
the deduction of claims and expenses, a balance of £758,000 is 
carried forward. Our 1938 account has been closed with a profit of 
£83,000, which represents 8.1 per cent. of the premiums for that 
year. Thus the total profit of all three departments is £1,143,000 
against £1,032,000 for the previous year. 

In common with the general experience of life offices in this 
country, the flow of our new life business was checked immedi- 
ately on the outbreak of war, although showing up well beforehand. 
Even so, we finished the year with net new sums assured of 
£4,474,000, as compared with £5,176,000 in the previous year. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In the home field, our premium income shows a slight advance, 
and the loss ratio compares favourably with the previous year’s. 
We must be prepared, of course, in war conditions, to face some 
deterioration in our experience, since the concentration of values, 
the acceleration of output, and the employment of unskilled opera- 
tives, may well tend to losses being both heavier and more frequent. 

Our results in the United States of America were again gratifying. 


BARNES’ REVIEW 


Premium income was slightly higher, notwithstanding the continued 
downward trend of rates; and there was a reduction in expenses 
Losses have shown an upward tendency in line with the general 
experience throughout the United States, but, after a period of low 
loss incidence, an increase was not unexpected in the normal course, 

In Canada, premiums again showed some decline, attributable 
to rate reductions and keen competition. Fortunately, losses also 
showed an appreciable reduction, which enabled us to retum a 
satisfactory profit. 

Good results are again reported from Australia, despite the 
serious bush fires which occurred during the early part of the 
year, and our New Zealand results were also satisfactory. 

Our fire business in the general foreign field has again shown a 
satisfactory margin of profit. The deepening international tension 
had, in some degree, a depressing effect upon overseas commerce, 
and, in these adverse circumstances, our results reflect credit on our 
underwriting methods, and provide proof of the confidence with 
which our organisation is regarded. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


This year the life department calls for a more extended reference, 
because the quinquennial valuation fell due to be made on Decem- 
ber 31st last. The actuary’s report is in your hands, and you will 
see that on this occasion, following the downward trend of interest 
rates, and the substantial in the rate of income tax, it 
was thought desirable to base the valuation on a rate of interest of 
2} per cent., instead of the rate of 3 per cent. previously assumed. 
After thus increasing the stringency of the valuation and setting 
aside substantially larger reserves, the position disclosed is eminently 
satisfactory, as the surplus over liabilities amounts to the sum of 
£4,302,000—the highest yet recorded in the history of the company. 

In considering the rate of bonus to be declared, we have recog- 
nised the vital need, in present conditions, of conserving the resources 
of the life fund, in order that it may face with confidence the un- 
foreseen contingencies which may arise out of the war. 

Though the surplus would have been sufficient to permit us to 
declare the same reversionary bonus as five years ago, we have 
decided, on the advice of our actuary, Mr Sturgeon, to declare a 
bonus of 36s. per cent. per annum, and to carry forward, unappro- 
priated, the large sum of £2,005,000. I think we may claim to 
have declared a liberal bonus in prevailing conditions, and at the 
same time to have strengthened the fund in a way which gives 
impressive evidence of the security behind our policies. Policy-holders 
will be receiving their bonus notices in the course of the next few 
days. 

For the year 1940, the interim bonus will also be 36s. per cent: 


increase 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS 


In the accident and general departments, motor insurance forms 
the largest section of our home business, and we have to record 
a small reduction in premium income and in profit ratio. In view 
of the present restrictions on motoring, however, we could hardly 
look for any other result. 

Our workmen’s compensation premiums show a small increas 
and the other sections of our home business are in healthy condi 
tion and have contributed to the profits. Our general foreign busi- 
ness continues to make steady progress. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The profit of £83,000 with which our marine account for 1938 
has been closed compares with a loss of £46,000 on the 193 
account. 

Our business for the year 1939 had been running quite normally 
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up to the beginning of September, but since that time much has 
happened to affect the position, the winter season and the difficulties 
of navigation in wartime bringing numerous casualties. 

Wartime conditions are necessarily of particular importance in 
their effect on marine insurance, and many new arrangements have 
had to be made in the ways in which the business is handled. It 
is, I think, a tribute to the marine insurance market that they 
have sO readily adapted themselves to the changed conditions and 
have continued to be able to supply service and protection to the 
public in this country and throughout the world. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND DIVIDEND 


The balance of the profit and loss account, after providing for 
the dividend for the year 1938, was £2,106,000, to which has been 
added net interest and dividends of £1,120,000, and the profits 
transferred from the fire, accident and marine accounts, together 
with one-fifth of the shareholders’ proportion of the life profits 
for the past quinquennium, amounting in all to £1,189,000. An 
amount of £214,000 has been transferred to the trustees of the 
staff superannuation funds, £225,000 provided for British taxation 
on profits, and £50,000 written off freehold property. 

In connection with the segregation of the assets of the life and 
annuity business, an amount of £750,000 has been allocated from 
the reserve fund of the company to the life and annuity funds, and 
an equivalent amount is now transferred from profit and loss 
account, thus maintaining the reserve fund at the figure of 
£1,500,000. 

The directors propose the payment of a final dividend of 3s. 3d. 
per share, which, with the interim dividend paid in November last, 
makes a total of 6s. 6d. for the year 1939, and after making pro- 
vision for this final dividend, the balance of the profit and loss 
account carried forward amounts to £2,003,000. 


INVESTMENTS 


Despite the difficulties of the past year, the valuation of our 
assets discloses a reassuring position. Some depreciation in values 
has necessarily taken place, but, nevertheless, there was a substan- 
tial excess of market values over book values at the year end. 

We are now within five years of our centenary, and in that long 
period the company has successfully passed through many times 
of crisis and storm. It is too early to speak of the particular 
problems the war will lay on us, or indeed of those which the 
welcome return of peace will bring. Whatever these will be, I am 
convinced that the mission of insurance to provide protection and 
security to industry, commerce and the individual, will continue 
to expand, and our company is well equipped to take its full share 
in that form of public service to which we are devoted, and for 
which we are organised. 

Before I conclude, I should like to express, on behalf of the 
board of directors and myself, our appreciation of the services 
rendered to the company by the general managers, Mr Williams 
and Mr Simpson. They have had a most difficult year, all kinds 
of unusual problems presenting themselves, but I think the accounts 
just put before you show how problems and difficulties were sur- 
mounted. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
3s, 3d. per share was declared, making 6s. 6d. per share, less income 
ax, for 1939, 





LICENSES & GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 
®n the 30th ultimo, in London. 

The Hon. Reginald Parker, the chairman, said that this year 
they met under war conditions and the problems arising were many 
and various. The company had had a very satisfactory year, with 
‘a increase over all and of total assets. The life department had 
mcteased and there was no doubt that had hostilities not inter- 
vened the position would have been even brighter. At the end of 
their fourth year, with an increasing fund, they found their original 
“cursion into that business fully justified. 

An excellent profit had come from the fire department, and they 

d sound hopes of improvement during the current year despite 

War conditions. The marine outlook had improved. The com- 
ray Was participating in that department, as well as in the fire 
“ction, in the insurances placed by the Government and in war 
ritks, The Government were making certain changes in the com- 
Pensation payable to injured workmen. It was anticipated this 
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would throw additional burden on insurance companies and the 
board had, therefore, made such provision to meet the contingency 
as they thought necessary. Accordingly, it should be observed that 
with the additional provision of £7,784, and with the extra unex- 
pired risk reserve required of £3,089, a sum of over £11,000 was 
left in the account before the profit was transferred. 

In the troublesome times in which they lived, no one could 
attempt to pierce the future, but if and when those dark days were 
overpast, he was confident that British insurance companies, their 
own amongst them, would be found ready to give that security and 
service, the reputation for which had been built up over so many 
years. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING), 
LIMITED 


VITAL EMPIRE SERVICE 


LORD PENDER’S ADDRESS 


The eleventh ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding), Limited, was held, on the 24th ultimo, in London. 

The Right Hon. Lord Pender (the governor), in the course of his 
speech, said: I would like to refer at the outset to the honour which 
since we last met has been conferred by His Majesty the King on 
the chairman of Cable and Wireless, Limited, whom we now know 
as Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. This recognition of the dis- 
tinguished services rendered by Sir Edward to the British Empire 
was hailed universaily as a fitting tribute to the outstanding manner 
in which he has so unsparingly devoted himself to the direction 
and development of Imperial telegraph communications. 

Turning first to the operating company, Cable and Wireless, Limi- 
ted, I am sure you all read with the greatest interest the compre- 
hensive review made by Sir Edward Wilshaw on the occasion of 
the annual general meeting of that company, held on Tuesday of 
this week. The further progress which has been made by the operat- 
ing company during 1939 and the very satisfactory financial outcorme 
has resulted in the company’s earnings exceeding the standard 
revenue. You will not have failed to observe that 1939 was the first 
year that Cable and Wireless, Limited, was able to reach—and, in 
fact, exceed—this standard revenue of £1,200,000. The company 
was thus able to pay in respect of that year a dividend of 4 per cent. 
as compared with 3} per cent. for the preceding year. This substan- 
tial improvement demonstrates the increasing success which has been 
achieved by the Empire flat-rate scheme and the social telegram 
service. 

It is, of course, very satisfactory to us all to realise that the 
great British cable and wireless system is rendering so vital a service 
to-day to the Allied cause and is thus playing its part towards ulti- 
mate victory in the great struggle on which we are engaged. 


COMPETITION FROM FOREIGN COMPANIES 


I should like to emphasise the reference made this week by Sir 
Edward to the competition to which Cable and Wireless, Limited, 
is exposed from certain foreign cable companies. It cannot be too 
generally known that Cable and Wireless, Limited, is the only 
British owned and operated overseas telegraph company in this 
country. The system not only serves every part of the British Empire 
but almost every other part of the civilised world, and I think the 
company can rightly claim the exclusive support of all patriotic 
citizens. 

You will no doubt be surprised to learn that these foreign com- 
panies are actually allowed to continue to work in this country, 
and it seems a strange anomaly that this position should exist and 
that the British organisation should have to meet the strenuous 
competition of these concerns, which lose no opportunity of en- 
deavouring to attract business from the “ Via Imperial ” system. I 
stress the position because I am sure that the more these facts are 
known the more certainly will the British public insist that their 
telegraph business is exclusively handled by the British company. 

To sum up the financial results, the company’s profit for the year 
at £1,218,427 is some £15,000 higher than for 1938. After paying 
the dividend on the 54 per cent. cumulative preference stock, your 
directors are again able to recommend a dividend of 4 per cent. on 
the ordinary stock. The balance of £226,000 carried forward to 
1940 is some £21,000 higher than the amount brought in. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AT SAME RATE 
POSSIBILITY OF NEW LABOUR QUOTAS 
MR JOHN MARTIN’S SPEECH 


Mr John Martin, the chairman, presided at the annual meeting 
of Rand Mines, Limited, in Johannesburg, on the 27th ultimo. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the chairman 
said the position disclosed was satisfactory. The dividend distri- 
bution had been maintained at the same rate as in the three previous 
years, and the financial and investment basis of the company 
remained sound, strong and well spread. 

The profit earned had been £1,041,501—an increase of £117,674 
compared with the corresponding figure for 1938. That profit had 
been derived exclusively from dividends, interest and sundry 
revenue, The investment reserve account now stood at £3,635,476 
—a decrease of £128,439 compared with the previous year. 

The balance of the appropriation account showed an increase of 
£7,724 at £952,289, represented by cash and cash assets after 
allowing for all liabilities except those of a contingent nature. 
Contingent and optional liabilities of the company to subscribe for 
shares in and to fimance certain undertakings had been further 
reduced in total during the year, and ample cash resources were 
available to meet all such commitments as and when they matured. 


INVESTMENTS DOWN 


Investments and shares and debentures had been brought into the 
account at the book value of £4,135,397—a decrease of £104,382 
compared with the total at the end of the previous year. All invest- 
ments for which share market quotations were available appeared 
in the books at or under cost, but in no case above the market price. 

The market value of the company’s gold mining interests at the 
end of the year had represented 83.6 per cent. of the market value 
of all investments and of the gold mining interests 96 per cent. had 
been dividend-producing. 

During the last nine months there had been important changes of 
Government policy affecting gold mines. At the end of August the 
Treasury, acting through the South African Reserve Bank, had 
become purchaser at 150 shillings per ounce fine of the gold output 
of mines in the Union. 

Although the present Government had undertaken subsequently 
to deal with the problem of increased working costs when it arose, 
the position thus created had been uncertain and inherently 
unsound. 

It had taken some time before that fact had become generally 
realised, but in his Budget statement to Parliament the Minister of 
Finance had abandoned the principle of an arbitrary levy and had 
announced that as from January i, 1940, producers of gold would 
be entitled to the full official price for gold subject to their bearing 
increased realisation charges—at present 37s. per cent. 


INCREASED TAXATION 


These charges were estimated to amount to some £2,000,000 per 
annum, which would accrue to the Treasury, by whom it would be 
placed as a contribution to the loan account. 

Taxation had been further increased by the imposition of a flat 
rate of 9 per cent. of the taxable income before deduction of the 
redemption allowance and the loss brought forward from a previous 
year. 

The total direct revenue derived by the Government from the 
gold mines would be much the same as the amount calculated to 
accrue under the earlier scheme, but the change was welcomed by 
the industry as the replacement of a harmful arrangement by one 
that was logical and sound. 

The excellent relations between employers and employees in 
industry had been maintained throughout the year. The Savings 
Fund allowance of 10d. per shift, established in 1937, had been 
increased by 3d. per shift, to 1s. 1d., and the Provident Fund 
rules had been amended so as to entitle an employee on leaving a 
mine after fifteen years’ service to receive benefit from that fund on 
reaching the pensionable age. 


NATIVE LABOUR POSITION 


The native labour requirements of the industry had continued to 
rise, and during the whole of 1939 they had been much in excess 
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of actual supplies. Since the beginning of the present year the 
position had greatly improved. 

Labour for the gold mines of the Witwatersrand was now 
recruited from an area ranging from the Cape to Barotseland and the 
northern shores of Lake Nyasa and from Mozambique in the east 
to Bechuanaland in the west. 

The employment of tropical natives from areas north of latitude 
22 degrees south had continued to give satisfactory results, and 
there was reason to hope that it might be possible in the near future 
to obtain increases in the quotas granted by the Governments of the 
territories concerned. 

The supply of east coast labour was governed by the Mozam- 
bique Convention. Early this month an agreement had been con- 
cluded between the Union and the Portuguese Governments, under 
which an increase from 80,000 to 100,000 natives would be 
allowed in the maximum number of Portuguese natives to be 
employed on mines. 


GROUP’S INCREASED TONNAGE 


The tonnage of ore milled by the Witwatersrand mines of the 
Central Mining-Rand Mines group had been increasing during 1939 
by 557,700 tons to a fresh record of 19,563,400 tons. The average 
yield of gold per ton milled at 3.88 dwt. had shown a further 
reduction of 0.139 dwt., or 3.46 per cent. The total working profit 
had risen by £477,772 to £9,363,190. The total amount distri- 
buted as dividends at £5,291,434 had been £303,239 more than 
in 1938. 

On the metallurgical side the average residue value for the past 
year had been reduced by 0.011 dwt. to a record low level of 
0.175 dwt. per ton, which reflected great credit on the staffs at the 
mines and at head office. 

In the Witwatersrand Gold Mines of the group, the mortality 
rate from disease had fallen from 5.57 per 1,000 in 1938 to 3.23 
per 1,000 in 1939, which was the lowest in the group’s experience. 
Deaths from mining accidents also had shown a slight decrease— 
from 2.02 to 1.99 per 1,000. 

EFFORT 


MAXIMUM WAR 


It goes without saying that the policy of the mining industry is 
to make a maximum contribution to the war effort. 

Gold production, the foundation of our national economy, must, 
if possible, be maintained, but the spirit animating employers and 
employees alike is a determination to do, with full strength and 
loyalty, whatever tasks they may be called upon to undertake. 

Many of our men have transferred from mining to military activi- 
ties—our good wishes are with them all—and large numbers are 
undergoing training. 

A liberal policy in granting allowances to those serving with the 
Forces is being followed by this company and the mining companies 
generally. 

Those who are required to carry on the essential business of 
keeping the mining industry going will have heavier burdens of 
work and responsibility to carry. But the predominant anxiety of 
the men of the mines in every sphere of service is, and will be, that 
they shall do their duty. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CITY DEEP LIMITED 


NEW PLANT BEING INSTALLED 


MINING AT GREATER DEPTH 
DR HANS PIROW’S SPEECH 


Dr Hans Pirow, the chairman, presided at the annual meeting 
of City Deep, Limited, in Johannesburg, on the 23rd ultimo. 

Moving the adoption of the report and accounts, Dr Pirow said 
that during the year the application which the company had lodged 
with the Mining Leases Board in respect of some 257 claims on 
the southern boundary had been granted. 

An area of freehold land sold to the South African Railways 
and Harbours Administration in connection with the construction 
of a new railway goods yard on the site of a prospect township 
had been finally settled during 1939, and the company’s freehold 
property had been reduced by some 23 morgen. 

After reviewing the financial position, the chairman wen 
state that net capital expenditure had amounted to £48,915, 
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principal items being additional houses for European employees, 
underground pumping and ventilation plant, and expenditure in 
connection with the sinking and equipment of No. 5 vertical shaft. 

That shaft had been completed during the year and had been in 
operation for some months for the purpose of handling men and 
material. 

The available ore reserve, as re-estimated at December 31, 1939, 
had totalled 3,977,200 tons, of an average value of 5.1 pennyweight 
over a stoping width of 44.9 inches. 


MORE NATIVE LABOUR 


A serious shortage of native labour had been experienced during 
the latter part of the year, but conditions had since improved 
considerably. 

It had been decided to install a new hoist in order to complete 
the winding equipment at No. 5 shaft and an air cooling plant 
at No. 4 shaft, where bottom levels had reached what was virtually 
the working limit on account of heat. 

It was expected that the new plant would effect a considerable 
improvement in conditions in the western section of the mine and 
that it would enable operations to be carried to a much greater 
depth than would otherwise be possible. 

Those two items of capital expenditure, which were essential to 
the opening up of the whole of the company’s area to the southern 
boundary, would together amount to approximately £200,000, and 
would have to be met during the next two years. 


TOTAL CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The total capital expenditure to be faced during that period 
would amount to more than a quarter of a million pounds, of 
which £100,000 would have to be met out of current profits and the 
comparatively large balance of unappropriated profits. 

From September Ist until the end of the year the company 
received only 150 shillings per ounce fine for its gold as a result 
After a full investiga- 
tion of the matter by the present government, it was decided to 
abolish the levy and as from January Ist last the mines would 
receive the full market price for their gold, less the cost of addi- 


of a levy introduced by the late government. 


tional realisation charges shillings per cent. 





at present 37 

In addition a new nine per cent. surtax on gross profits had been 
introduced. 

Under existing conditions those changes in the system of taxation 
would not affect the dividend position. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


MR JOHN MARTIN ON TAXATION 

Mr John Martin presided at the annual meeting of Crown Mines, 
Limited, in Johannesburg, on the 23rd ultimo. After reviewing 
operations and the financial 
payable ore developed on the main reef leader and the south reef 
had been estimated at 4,025,700 
dwt. per ton. 


results, the chairman said that the 
tons of an average value of 4.9 


There had been an increase of 419,300 tons in the available ore 
reserve, which had been re-estimated as at December 31, 1939, at 
21,340,000 tons of an average value of 5 dwt. per ton over a stoping 


Width of 44.6 inches. 


COOLING PLANT FOR MINING AT DEPTH 


The constantly increasing depth at which mining operations were 
being conducted and the consequent increase in rock and the air 
temperatures of the working places, presented one of the most serious 
problems which the gold mining industry had to face. In order to 
help to combat high temperatures which were encountered at great 
depth, arrangements would be made to install an air-cooling plant on 
the surface at number 17 shaft. Experience gained from the opera- 
tion of similar plants had shown that the cooling effects underground 
Would be sufficient to bring within workable limits considerable 
Qantities of ore which would otherwise be lost. 


LABOUR SUPPLY 


Another important question was that of native labour supply. 
During the year under review the shortage of native labour had been 
acute and had been responsible for a substantial portion of the 
Merease in working costs which had taken place. Systematic work 
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on a large and increasing scale was being done by the mining indus- 
try in its collective capacity to ensure that adequate supplies of native 
labour would be forthcoming. On the mines themselves close atten- 
tion was paid to the working conditions, provision of amenities and 
the question of diet. At Crown Mines native compounds and loca- 
tions were spacious and attractive. There had been further improve- 
ment in the morbidity and mortality rates during the year. Out of 
the average total of 22,422 natives employed throughout the year, 
only 59 had died from disease—a record low figure of 2.63 per 
thousand. The death rate from mining accidents had been 2.23 per 
thousand, 


LEVY AND CONTRIBUTION 


At the end of August the Government of the day had promul- 
gated a regulation under which, through the Reserve Bank, the 
Treasury had become the purchaser at 150s. a fine ounce of all gold 
produced in the Union. The present Government had since aband- 
oned the principle of a levy on the price above that figure and had 
allowed producers of gold to obtain for their product the full official 
market price, subject to their bearing the increased realisation 
charges—at present 37s. per cent. In addition, however, to taxation 
and the operation of the lease formule, a special contribution, esti- 
mated to produce £3,500,000, was to be collected from the industry 
by means of a flat rate percentage of 9 per cent. taxable income 
before the deduction of redemption allowance and the loss brought 
forward from the previous year. 


RESULT OF NEW ARRANGEMENT 


The net result of the new arrangement, which took effect from 
January 1, 1940, would be to produce for the Treasury an amount 
little different in total from what would have accrued under the 
plan which it replaced. In the case of the Crown Mines, the system 
of taxation would be to leave the position very much as it was 
before. 

The report and accounts were then adopted. 


GOLD FIELDS AUSTRALIAN 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


FEATURES OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


meeting of Gold Fields Australian 
Development Company, Limited, was held, on the 29th ultimo, in 
London. 


The seventh ordinary general 


Mr W. H. Geikie, M.Inst.M.M. (chairman of the company), at the 
opening referred with regret to the death of the late chairman, 
Mr John A. Agnew. He then dealt with the accounts, which showed 
that, including the dividend of 20 per cent. from Moonlight Wiluna 
Gold Mines, equal to £48,000, and dividends totalling 93.3 per cent. 
from Yellowdine Investments, Limited, equal to £27,040 on their 
holding in that company, the total revenue was £76,690. A dividend 
of 73 per cent. was being paid and £9,288 carried forward, against 
£7,916 brought in. 

Continuing, the chairman said:—I propose now to deal very 
briefly with the chief results of the year’s work in regard to the 
properties in Western Australia in which this company is interested. 
At the Moonlight mine the main features have been the deepening 
of the Adelaide shaft to 1,251 ft., the acceleration of development 
work between the 1,030 and 1,230 ft. horizons and the further 
extension of the south-west exploratory drive at the 630 ft. level. 
It is mainly due to these causes that the total development footage 
during the year amounted to 8,187 ft., or 1,958 ft. more than last 
year. 

On the main ore-body further sub-level development above the 
830 ft. level fully confirmed the values and widths which had been 
exposed at that horizon, and equally satisfactory results were attained 
by the development between the 830 and 1,030 ft. levels. 

It was pointed out, however, last year that driving on the 1,030 ft. 
level itself had exposed 540 ft. of ore, which averaged 3.7 dwts.—a 
grade considerably lower than the average of the mine—and it was 
hoped that this indicated that the level had been driven in one of 
the poorer zones that have occurred from time to time throughout 
the sulphide zone., The driving during the year of the sub-level 
30 ft. above, which exposed 467 ft. of ore, averaging 5.2 dwts., 
with a further 115 ft. at the southern end, averaging 3.5 dwts., 
gave additional encouragement to this hope. 

Unfortunately, the further development that has been carried out 
below the 1,030 ft. level has been very disappointing. It is, I can 
assure you, very disappointing to all concerned that the ore-body 
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has proved to be so comparatively shallow, more especially after the 
good values and very great widths of ore that occurred in the upper 
levels. 

The ore reserve position at 353,800 tons, averaging 5.33 dwts., 
reflects the drop in tonnage below the 1,030 ft. level. Last year 
the reserve was 433,900 tons, and during the year 107,435 tons 
were milled, thus leaving the reserve, without additions, at 326,465 
tons. As this is now 353,800 tons, actual new ore brought in during 
the year was 27,335 tons, so that roughly only one-quarter of what 
was withdrawn was replaced. Of this amount, 13,000 tons repre- 
sents the tonnage proved on the 630 ft. level extension at the end of 
the year. At the present rate of crushing, our reserve is equivalent 
to three years’ supply, taking no account of what further tonnage 
may be developed in the south-west area. 

Turning now to treatment operations, we have crushed and selec- 
tively floated 106,699 tons of ore, averaging 5.71 dwts. per ton, and 
the total recovery from the gold-bearing arsenical and antimonial 
concentrates thus produced amounted to 24,488 oz. of fine gold. In 
addition, 2,725 oz. were recovered from gold remaining in process at 
December 31, 1938. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


UNITED SUMATRA RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The thirty-first annual ordinary general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 29th ultimo, in London. 

Mr H. A. Barrett (chairman) who presided, said: The net 
result of the year’s working is a profit of £7,771, and your direc- 
tors recommend a dividend for the year of 5 per cent. The divi- 
dend recommended and the allocations to special reserve accounts 
together amount to less than the profit for the year and, as the 
financial position of the company is so strong, I think you will 
all agree that the proposed dividend distribution is fully justified. 

As to our prospects for the current year, our standard of pro- 
duction is 760,708 lb., and on the basis of the international export 
quota of 80 per cent. our exportable allowance for the year will 
be 556,838 lb., a substantial increase compared with 1939. 

Our sales to date total 165,760 lb., at an average of 11.18d. per 
Ib. London landed terms, and we have sold forward a further 
179,200 Ib., the average over all being 11.1d. per lb. London 
landed. These are satisfactory prices, but you must bear in mind 
that working expenses will be higher with increased taxation, in- 
cluding excess profits tax both in this country and in Sumatra. 
Referring to copra, although the out-turn so far has been satis- 
factory, prices have been at an unremunerative level. 

I have mentioned our forward sales of rubber for 1940, and it 
will be of interest to you to know also that we have sold forward 
a further 67,200 Ib. for shipment during the first six months 
of 1941 at an average price equivalent to 10.52d. per lb. London 
landed terms. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


KEPONG (MALAY) RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


FAVOURABLE FORWARD SALES 





The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 28th ultimo, in London. 

Sir Francis Voules, C.B.E. (chairman and managing director), 
presided, and in the course of his address said: Our restricted 
crop for the year was 7,350,886 Ib. all grades, which represented 
59 per cent. of our standard production. The gross average price 
London landed terms received for the sale of our exportable rubber 
was 10.26d. per lb., which represents an increase of over 24d. per 
Ib. over that of 7.70d. per Ib. realised for our 1938 sales. 

For the year 1939 we have earned a net profit of £100,968, 
as compared with £43,646 in 1938. Your directors propose trans- 
ferring £15,000 to reserve (against £10,000 previously), to pay a 
final dividend of 74 per cent., making 11} per cent. for the year 
against 44 per cent. previously. 

The company’s standard production for 1940 has been agreed 
at 12,760,284 Ib., an increase of about 313,000 Ib. over last year. 
A release of 80 per cent. has been fixed up to the end of the year, 
allowing us to export about 10,200,000 Ib., subject to a domestic 
cut of 24 per cent. for the last three-quarters of the year. Including 
forward sales, the directors have sold out of this year’s exportable 
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rubber 5,300,000 lb. at an average gross price of 11.74d. per Ib, 
London landed terms. 

The company’s planted acreage has been increased during the 
year, as explained in the report, and now stands at 28,222 acres, 
representing a capitalisation at par of just over £26 per acre, 
after deduction of surplus liquid assets, say £22 per acre. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH TIMKEN, LIMITED 


A GREAT WAR EFFORT 


and 


MR MICHAEL DEWAR’S SPEECH 


The twenticth annual general meeting of British Timken, Limited, 
was held, on the 30th ultimo, in Birmingham. 

Mr Michael Dewar, chairman, said: The profit at £115,000 js 
some £24,000 higher than that for 1938 and about £17,000 lower 
than 1937. There has been a transfer of £23,427 6s. 2d. to 
general reserve, and, after paying the same dividend as last year, 
the carry-forward will be increased from £22,868 10s. 2d, to 
£26,310 7s. 10d. The special reserve has been transferred to 
general reserve, which now stands at £130,000, We had in mind 
the question of establishing some reserve to mect any special loss 
in the change-back from war production. In the directors’ opinion, 
however, it is preferable, wherever possible, to show all reserves 
under one heading, “‘ General Reserve.” As such it can be drawn 
upon to meet any contingency. 


PRODUCTION FOR FIGHTING SERVICES 


During the latter part of the year your company was very largely 
engaged upon production for the Fighting Services. An appre- 
ciable part of your plant is normally engaged on bearings for 
motor cars. Production of heavy vehicles for the Fighting Services 
has taken the place of motor cars, and this altered demand meant 
a considerable change in the functioning of your factory. The 
directors feel that all concerned have every reason to be pleased 
with the rapidity with which this change was made. 


LARGE INCREASE IN PLANT 


Your directors realised that, if war came, the demands upon the 
company were likely to be very high. On the outbreak of war they 
conceived it to be their duty to use a large portion of their 
accumulated cash resources in the immediate purchase of additional 
plant. Some of this plant may be redundant after the war, but 
we feel, and hope the shareholders will agree, that it was the only 
thing we could do, bearing in mind the country’s needs. Prac- 
tically all this plant is now at work. The company’s output is now 
greatly in excess of anything we have achieved before. It should 
give you cause for congratulation that the company’s war effort is 
not only running at a high rate, but increasing almost daily. 

I have in the past referred to the strides your company has made 
in the development of anti-friction bearings for railway purposes, 
large rolling mills and, indeed, in almost every type of engineering. 
We have played a very considerable part in developing the heavy 
manufacturing capacity of this country, now required for war 
purposes. You will feel satisfaction that we were, at the outbreak 
of war, so well equipped to deal with these heavy demands. 


ACQUISITION OF FISCHER BEARINGS COMPANY 

Since the close of the financial year we have contracted to 
purchase the Fischer Bearings Company, Limited, at Wolver- 
hampton. We shall concentrate the manufacture of all ball and 
parallel roller bearings at that plant and so obtain much-needed 
room for increased development in Birmingham. We propose to 
increase our capital, the new shares to be at the disposal of the 
directors. In present circumstances we cannot say how these shares 
will be disposed of. 

Mr Dewar added that the directors heartily welcomed the Govern- 
ment’s steps to increase the war effort, and the shareholders would 
welcome the 100 per cent. Excess Profits Tax as removing any 
possibility of increased profits being made out of the country’s hour 
of need. The spirit of the workers was excellent. In making @ 
great effort the company found Government departments giving all 
the assistance in their power. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. Mr A. J. M. 
Duncan, the retiring director, was re-elected. 

At an extraordinary general meeting held afterwards it was unani- 
mously resolved to increase the share capital of the company t 
£400,000 by the creation of 40,600 new shares of £1 each. 
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BEECHAMS PILLS, LIMITED 


DEVELOPING EXPORT SALES 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills, Limited, 
yas held, on the 29th ultimo, in London, Mr Philip E. Hill (chair- 
man of the company) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: We have every 
reason to be gratified with the progress made by our business since 
| met you a little less than a year ago. The forecasts then made 
have been fully justified. The profits of £1,055,615 again constitute 
, record for the eighth consecutive year, clearly indicating the 
progressive strength of the business. Our export trade provides an 
encouraging and satisfactory feature. During the year we have 
aquired the business of the County Perfumery Company which, 
together with our other recent acquisitions, has shown results 
sbove our expectations. We have contributed no less than 
§661,307 17s. 10d. to the country’s exchequer by way of taxation. 

Our total profit figure of £1,055,000 has been arrived at after 
providing £84,496 for the redemption of preference shares in sub- 
sidiary companies and without increasing our selling prices to the 

lic. We recommend the transfer of £79,124 to the development 
fund, £70,000 to the reserve for merger and reorganisation, and an 
increase in the carry-forward of some £20,000. 

We are recommending a final payment of 14.81 per cent., less 
tax, on the deferred capital, making a total of 284 per cent., less 
tax, for the year—which is within the limit imposed by the 
Chancellor. 

Notwithstanding the prevailing conditions, our sales at home and 
abroad continue to show considerable improvement. In view of the 
fact that export markets are of paramount importance to the nation 
at the moment, we are intensifying our efforts in this direction and 
the success we have recently met with encourages us to hope for 
still greater success in the future. 

No forecast of the future is expected and neither will it be 
attempted. No man can say what lies in front of us—but that we 
shall face it with that dogged perseverance which has been character- 
istic of our country in the past is beyond question. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


& STAINES LINOLEUM, 
LIMITED 


SIR JOHN BARRAN’S SPEECH 


BARRY 


The annual meeting of Barry and Staines Linoleum, Limited, 
was held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

Sir John N. Barran, Bt., the chairman, said that the financial 
year began with seven months of uneasy peace. Precautions against 
air raid damage continued actively. and had now amounted to a 
total collective cost from the start to date of some £22,400. In- 
creasing numbers of the staffs had gone out to National Service in 
all its forms, and the total of those now serving was approximately 
200. 

Trade at home and abroad had been well maintained, in spite 
of political anxieties, till war broke out. The special Government 
production referred to a year ago had grown in volume, and both 
their factories had other heavy Government orders on hand. Their 
ngineering department had also been adapted to help with urgent 
special work. Continental trade had been extremely active till 
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successive markets were closed by hostilities, and that called for 
special bad debt provision. The Canadian investment had yielded a 
dividend of about £20,000. At the French factory the mobilisa- 
tion of the bulk of the employees and a further trade shrinkage 
had led again to a loss. 

Manufacturing operations had been acutely difficult since last 
September. Under Government control of certain raw materials 
forward contracts were abruptly and arbitrarily cancelled. Raw mate- 
rial prices were violently advanced, and onerous insurance and 
shipping rates imposed. Incalculable fluctuations in volume and 
cost of supplies, together with wage and war bonus advances, had 
led inevitably to a rise in cost of the company’s products. 

Their ability to carry the extra tax and other burdens of the year 
and still maintain the dividend was due to the strong hold on mar- 
kets which their goods commanded and to the steady development 
of important plant and manufacturing technique for some years past. 
The new Kirkcaldy power house was now beginning to bear the full 
fruit of the heavy expenditure on it. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULT OF DIFFICULT YEAR 


The twentieth annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, 
was held, on the 24th ultimo, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Southwood of Fernhurst, chairman and 
managing director, who presided, said: The net profit for the year 
amounted to £258,168, as compared with £260,067. 

General reserve of £510,563 shows an increase of £1,084 after 
writing off the expenditure during the year in respect of buildings 
in the course of construction and capital charges. It is proposed 
to transfer to general reserve £48,351. The general reserve will 
then stand at the substantial sum of £560,000. 

The directors have recommended a dividend on the ordinary 
shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

Throughout the first eight months of the year the country was 
subject to a series of crises, culminating in September with the out- 
break of war. In these circumstances the trading results are satis- 
factory. 

Owing to the German invasion of Norway, the country which 
was one of the chief sources for the world’s supply of pulp and 
manufactured. paper, the position of supplies is extremely difficult. 
Practically the only sources of paper available to-day are Canada 
and Newfoundland and a large part of the world is looking to those 
two countries for their supplies. The consequence is that not only 
is there a shortage of this important commodity, but its price has 
risen to considerably more than double pre-war cost, and is still 
increasing. 

In this connection Great Britain not only has to consider its own 
requirements, but also those of our Allies across the Channel. 
Your directors are, of course, making every possible effort to secure 
supplies, but in common with all other newspapers and periodicals 
throughout the country, the sizes of publications have had to be 
reduced very considerably and further reductions may still be neces- 
sary. At the same time we believe that notwithstanding this severe 
handicap we shall be able to maintain the values of our important 
copyrights. 

It is obviously impossible to forecast the future, but it is a 
source of satisfaction to be able to say that fundamentally the 
business is in a sound position. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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capital increased by £91,553. 
forward, £51,554 (£54,710). 


Reserve, £100,000 (£100,000). Carry 
forward, £384,331 (£411,894). Ordinary 
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Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd.—Gross profits, 1939, £126,450 
(£93,262). Depreciation. £15,782 
(£13,012). Net profit, £51,572 (£40,542). 
Income tax, £11,359 (£10,351). N.D.C. 
and E.P.T., £3,000 (£2,000). Reserve, 
£13,078 (£9,307). Ordinary dividend, 

per cent. as before. Carry forward, 
£8,569 (£6,331). 


United Sua Betong Rubber Estates. 
—Profit, 1939, £180,343 (£152,577). 
N.D.C., £6,500 (£5,000). Depreciation, 
£15,000 (£10,000). Eastern staff com- 
Missions, {6,500 (£5,500). Tax reserve, 
£10,000 (nil). Estates reserve, £30,000 
(£30,000). Ordinary dividend, 12} per 
Sent. against 12 per cent., payable on a 





Cerebos, Ltd.—Profit, 1939, £587,428 


(£454,395). Taxation, etc., £264,051 
(£132,000). Ordinary dividend main- 
tained at 40 per cent. General reserve, 
£50,000 (£50,000). Carry forward 


£117,325 (£96,448). 


Denny, Mott and Dickson. — Trading 
profit, year to March 31, 1940, £274,863 
(£66,151). Provision for taxation, 
£100,000 (nil). Advances to Norwegian 
subsidiary written off, £79,844 (nil). 
Amount written off investment in Canadian 
subsidiary, £18,032 (nil). Ordinary divi- 
dend, 6 per cent. as before. Carry forward, 
£33,714 (£37,213). 


W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works. — 
Net profit, 1939, £343,853 (£374,042). 





cent., making 20 per cent. for year as 
before. 


United Kingdom Gas Corporation. 


— Total revenue, 1939, £259,265 
(£244,726). Income tax, £71,789 
(£60,773). Loans and_ overdrafts, 


£500,441 (£265,298). Net profit, £122,443 
(£128,937). Ordinary dividend main- 
tained at 5 per cent, Carry forward, 
£14,150 (£13,276). 


City of London Real Property. — 
Net revenue year to April 12, 1940, 
£278,967 (£302,901). Repairs reserve, 
£20,000 (nil). N.D.C. reserve, £12,000 
(£16,000). Ordinary dividend, 4 per cent., 
as before. Carry forward, £235,686 
(£230,156). 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week to May 25, 1940, total 
ordinary revenue was £12,132,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £42,924,000. Thus, 
including all sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£ 236,763,000, against £73,801,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
oe Receipts into the Exchequer 

(£ thousands) 
Apr. 1,)Apr. 1, Week 


Week 
Revenue 1939, | 1940, ended ended 
so 5 May May 

May | May *,.° “a” 

27, | 25, | 22 | 2: 


1939 1940 


1939 | 1940 








ORDINARY REVENUE 


















































Income Tax 10,180 20,909 6 808 
Ai ait eee 5,140 5,090 190 340 
Estate, etc., Duties 10,280) 12,840 600; 1,960 

0 2,500, 1,640 400 440 
| 2,870 2,410 240 280 
8 TTT ik a <as 120 
Other Inland Revenue 190 | "eee 10 
Total Inland Revenue 31,160 43,359 1,436 3,958 
ee 38,772 42,577 5,534 7,614 
Excise 17,739 23,600 839 600 
Total Customs & Excise 56,511 66,177, 6,373 8,214 
Motor Duties............ 4,151; 5,154) ... a 
P.O. (Net Receipt) 4,530 4,900 Dr.750' Dr.300 
Crown Lands............ 290 240 90 80 
Receipts from Sundry 

SE dithdbemsiubonsmen 267 266 


Miscellaneous Receipts 821; 3,420 92 180 














Total Ordinary Revenue 97,730 123516, 7,241, 12,132 














SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office and Broad- 


casting 10,720 9,950 2,450 1,950 














108450 133466 9,691 14,082 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to mect payments 
(£ thousands 


Expenditure Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week Week 
1939, 1940, | “6 
to Hey ended ended 
a May “ay May 
. 3 wees 77 25 
27, 25, ‘Or OA: 
1939 1949 | 1939-1940 





ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 
Interest and Manage- 











ment of Natl. Debt... 39,843 41,650 375 775 
Payments to N. Ireland 957 888 102 296 
Other Consoldtd. Fund 

SEE id cieweibcwndns 363 347 

a 


41,163 42,885 777 1,0 
129562 316564 16,207 41,8 


71 

Supply Services......... 53 

Total Ordinary Expen- 

diture ......... eae 
SELF-BALANCING 

Post Office and Broad- 

casting 














170725'359449 16,984 42,924 


10,720 9,950 


181445 369399 19,434 44,874 


2,450 1,950 











After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£238,016 to £3,032,824, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below) raised 
the gross National debt by £31,360,000 to 
about £9,185 millions. 





WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands 
NET INCREASES 
re ecameee 9 
National Saving Certificates ........ : 2,000 
3% Defence Bonds ............... : 2,350 
eee) See lei 17,899 
IED nithncthendenesvorecorcene 2 
Public Department Advances .. 9,100 
31,360 
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Finance 


(£ thousands 
OTHER IssuES (NET 


Overseas Trade Guarantees ........ 69 
P.O. and Telegraph ...... 200 
Anglo-Turkish Arms ... Pe el 53 
Housing Act, 1914 . aeiimikel 8 

330 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to May 25, 1940, are :— 
£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp..... 359,449 Ord. Revenue 123,516 


Misc. Iss. (net 4,649 Gross borr. 242,049 
Inc. in balances . 638 Less— 
Sinking fds. 829 
Net borrowing ... 241,220 
364.736 364,736 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
“ “nas Ways and 
svsoenty Means 
ills hae : 
vances Total << 
aes Float- 
Date Float- in 
Bank ing z 
Ten- -p,,, Public of Debr “88° 
der ®P Depts. Eng- 
1939 land 
May 27 449°0 505°6; 44-7 999-3 550°3 
1940 
Feb. 17 806-0 625:9. 46:7 1478°6\ 672-6 
» 24 801-0, 621-9 53-4 1476-3 675-3 
Mar. 2 791-0 651-0 54-1 1496-1 705-1 
» 9  776°0 664:6 66:0 1506°6 730-6 
» 16 761°0 673-6 56:3 1490-9 | 729-9 
» 23 746°0 682-8) 55-0 1483-8 737°8 
» 31 | 731-0 696-7 61-5 1489-2 758-2 
Apr. 6 716-0 706-3 55-0 1477-3 761-3 
» 13 701-0 708-4) 56-4 1465-8 764°8 
» 20 686°0 637-5) 38-9 1362°4 676°4 
» 27 675-0 674-1) 46°3 1395-4) 720-4 
May 4 (675-0 707:9 49-3 1432:2, 757-2 
» 11 | 685-0 722-1 53-0 1460-1 775-1 
» 18 695-0 733°6 40:3 1468-9 773-9 
» 25 700°0 746°5| 49-4 1495-9 | 795-9 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Ie 
aman cS 
Date of Average Allotted 
Tender Sait Rate Mini 
pplie “*o ini- 
Offered oe Allotted meen 
Rate 
1939 s : 4 
May 26 40-0 58-3 40:0 13 1-91 74 
1940 
Feb. 16 65-0 106-9 60:0 20 6-15 47 
» 23 60-0 112-1 55:0 20 5:74 32 
r. 1 55-0 108-2 50°0 20 4:81 34 
o 8 55-0 98-3 50:0 20 5-30 45 
» 15| 50-0 99-8 50:0 20 5-28 43 
» ai; 50-0 100:0 50:0 20 4-92 38 
» 29 50-0 99-9 50°0 20 7:76 ee) 
Apr. 5 50-0 94°5 50°0 20 8-33 51 
2» 12| 50-0 90-6 50-0 20 8:16 2 
» 19 50-0 111-8 50:0 20 6°87 31 
9» 26) 55-0 115-7 55:0 20 4-98 36 
May 3 60:0 113-2 60:0 20 4°81 45 
» 10 65-0 111-6 65-0 20 4-82 52 
» 17 65-0 116-0 65-0 20 4-86 47 
» 24 65:0 117-7 65:0 20 4-81 45 


On May 24th applications at £99 14s. 10d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 45 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to be paid for 
on Saturday were accepted in full. 65-0 aillons of 
Treasury bills are being offered on May 31st. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 
Period N.S.C.* | 3% Bds. Total 
Week to May 14, 1940... 2,843 1,804 4,647 
Week to May 21, 1940... 2,628 2,037 4,665 
26 weeks to May 21,1940 81,178 | 74,656 155,834 


* Revenue returns show repayment of principal 
amounting to £14,050,000 in the 26 weeks to May 21, 
1940. 
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STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
MAY 29, 1940 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln. 
In Banking 


| Govt. Debt 11,045,109 


556,863,530 | Other Govt. 
Securities... 565,186,801 








Dept. .. 23,373,228 | Other Secs... 3,285,328 
| Silver Coin... 512,771 
| — 
| Amt. of Fid. 

Issue ....... 580,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
fine) ... 236,758 
580,236,758 580,236,758 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Props.’ capital 14,553,000 


£ 
Govt. Secs.... 148,902,838 
Rest . 3,235,261 


Other Secs. 


Public Deps.* 36,115,208 Dises., ete 2,882,220 
wa Securities .. 22,728,614 

Other Deps. : —_—__ 
Bankers 94,908,501 25,610,834 


ts. 50,482,472 Notes .... 
— | Gold & Silver 
145,390,973 Coin .. 


199,294,442 199,294,442 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


Other A 23,373,228 





1,407,542 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


Compared with 








Amt. 
Both Departments a ae ae 
Week Year 

COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation .......... 556,864 + 10,367 + 57,088 
Deposits : Public ......... 36,115 3,332 2,225 
Bankers’...... 94,909 8,143 12,517 
ee 50,483 4,403 + 13,397 
Total outside liabilities.. 738,370 9,959 + 80,778 
Capital and rest .......... 17,788 21 19 
COMBINED ASSETS a 
Govt. debt and securities 725,105) + 11,064 + 308018 
Discounts and advances 2,882 109 5,117 
Other securities .......... 26,014 1,008 3,332 
Silver coin in issue dept. 513 l 400 
Gold coin and bullion 1,644 33' — 225075 
RESERVES — _ —————$—— ———— 

Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department.. 24,781 10,333 2,162 

Proportion of reserve to 

outside liabilities— | 

Bankg. dept. (“‘ pro- 

EE Dexcdsccase 13-6 5-7 3°4% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
(£ millions) 


1939 1940 


May May | May | May | May 
31 8 15 22 29 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circ.. 
Notes in bank- 


499-8 544-0 546°4 546°5 556°9 


ing dept. ..... 26°4' 36:3) 33-8 33:7, 23-4 
Govt. debt and as 

securities .... 298-2) 576-4 576°4 576:2 576°2 
Other secs. ... 1-0 3:1 3-1 3-3 33 
Silver coin .... 0-9 0:5 0:5 0:5 05 
Gold, valued 226:2) 0:2 0:2, 0:2 0:2 

ats. perf.oz. 148:°42 168-00 168-00 168 00: 168-00 
Deposits : 

PE kcskanees 38:3) 33-1) 33-9) 32:8 361 
Bankers’........ 82:4 108-1) 106-4) 103-1) 949 
Others ......... 37-1| 45-0 42-6 46:1 50°5 
SEE tenbsenonce 157°8 186-2) 182-9) 182-0) 181°5 
Bkg. Dept. Secs. 

Government... 119-0 139-1. 139-1) 137-9, 148°9 
Discounts, etc. 8:0, 4:5, 3:9 3:0 29 
er 21:7, 22-9) 22:5) 23:7 22:7 
PEE teicwrecvens 148-7, 166°5 165-5 164°6 174°5 
Banking dept. 

reserve ......... 26:9 37-5] 35-1; 35°] 24-8 

0 % % 70 2 

* Proportion ”’ 17:0, 20> 1! 19:1 19:3 13°6 


* Government debt 
£14,553,000. 


is £11,015,100; capital 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF FRANCE BANK OF LATVIA—Million lats _ 
RETURNS Million francs | May "Apr. Apr Apr 


May Apr. May May | AsseTs 1939 1940 1940 1940 
5 Id coin and bullion 92:78 71-35 71-43 71-43 
1 —The latest returns of the Bank of Nor- 25, 25, 16, 23, Go 4 “Z ; ; 
NTR in The Economist of April 13th; | ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 | eee seeees 46-21 = = =.= pe 
way api Germany, and Lithuania, of April 27th; | Gold ..........+-. yereceees 92,266 84,615 84,615 84,615 | ort-term srocsezee | oe talamh-aaaae. 
fe and Greece, of May 4th; Argentine, Japan, | Bills: Commercial ... 9,759 14,871 15,457 24,416 Loans against securities 110 19,163-82 161-02 161-99 
Esto lands, of May 11th; Belgium, Bought abroad 726 4 #46 46 LiaBILITIES 
and Nether oot N cul 89-72 108-68 108-36 107-40 
Java Jugoslavia and Sweden, of May 18th; | Advances on securities 3,401 3,411 3,614 3,800 os in = ation ... >. F1l1as. SBIASE . 1128.28 
a, India, International Settlements, Iran, | Thirty-day advances... 78 228 1,376 2,821 eposits & Current accs. 149: 1 : 131-0 
New Zealand, Portugal and Turkey, of May 25th. Senne h whew int. 10,000 10,000 10,000 30,008 Government accounts —_ 72:00 63°76! 63:72 65:46 
7 eg. Treas. ee aXe ,000 30,000 y 
| Prov. adv. to State ...... 20,577 20,900 23,150 26,700 NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANTA 
FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING | S.F. bds., & other assets 9,746 11,266 12,930 12,337 Million lei ; 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s Notes in circulation ... 121391 156285 160931 166696 a | oa | oe Oe 
os Deposits: Public ...... 4,572 1,171 1,107 1,094 3 : f f 
- ; | ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 | 1940 
May Apr. May | May Private...... 17,423 14,463 15,973 23,643 | g ‘ 
oaks j Gold and gold exchange 18,446 21,001 21,029) 21,029 
10, 10, 1, 8, | Other liabilities ......... 3,167 4,274 4,034 4,181 | Foreign exchange 1137 4.137) 3997) 4.007 
— 1888s ee tose easy | Gold to sight liabilities 64°3% 49°2% 47°5% 44°1% | Commercial bills ...., 11,526 18,063 17,843) 17,647 
Loans total «++++-eee * 13634 14°835 14,895 14,022 | Treasury bills issued 
Le ER  bks 8.337 10.611 10,859 10,851 agnst. losses on credits 4,661 4,457 4,464 4,464 
Reserve ic bk: 2.567. 3.185 3.177 3,185 Advances on secs. ...... nas 4,694 4,677 4,596 
Due from domestic ks, , > ? 7 NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT State debt andadv. ... 5,583 5,572, 5,572) 5,572 
Dees: Demand 16,719 19,465 19,696 19,741 Milli LE Secs. = participatns. 2,413 2,290 2,297) 2,301 
* ene 9 , 305 5° ulion IABILITIES 
ao eel eee) eee! Ste Notes in circulation ... 39,241 48,751 49,844) 49,946 
U.S. senk | 6,600 9,050 9,180| 9,198 Mar. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. Other sight liabilities... 10,265 11,234 10,004 9,458 
100 Inter-ban ’ ’ , he 31, 31, 29, 31, | Long-term liabilities... 5,071 6,449 6,112) 6,378 
. ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
5,801 Gold scrsecsessseeere 19:24 8-24 624 624 | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
E —Milli ‘ rit. Govt. Secs. ...... 5° : : 8-56 th > 
mn BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can. 5 Egyptian Govt. Secs.... 1-50 2:20 2-20 1:50 Million £ S 
= May Apr. May $$ May GARE c.chadheiakenevenes ‘ 2:25 2-12 1-93; 1:95 May | Apr. | Apr. | May 
ie 10, | 24, 1, 8, Investments .........++ 13°16 11-84 12-62 11-99 s. 5, 26, 3, 
1,000 ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 Bills and Advances ‘ 7°99 12°17 11°76 10-73 ASSETS . 1939 1940 1940 1940 
: +Reserve total ......... 241:2 274°5 15:4 17:1 LIABILITIES Gold coin and bullion 26-43, 32°56 33-82 34°04 
' Gold coin and bullion 206:0 225°8 ; ; Notes issued ..........0 23°10 26°10 25:90 26:30 | Bills discounted......... 7°13, 9-31) 8-41 8-41 
+Securities}......--+.+00++ 167°9 215°1 461°7 469°6 Deposits: Govt. ...... 2:76 2:68 3:39 2:34 Inves. & otherassets... 15°04 20-91, 22-41, 22°84 
1,758 "LIABILITIES Other deps. and accts. 17:91 21°44 21:10 21-34 ____ LIABILITIES i : 
te: Note circulation......... 165°0 219-7 221-1 223-0 - Notes in circulation .... 17:96 19 22, 18 92 20°18 
758 Deposits : Dom. Govt. 26:8 35:3 32:6 43-1 Deposits: Government 2:69 8-25 9°54 8-08 
: Chartered banks -- 207-9 209-0 218-1 207:-1 Bankers’ ... 20-39, 27:33, 27:52, 27°58 
+Reserve ratio ......+.- 59-0%,57:2% . » Others ...... 4:44 a, a om = 
' ™ i CSETVE ratio ........006+ 57-9°.,'56-0% 55°4%/55°4% 
+ Gold & foreign ex. transferred to For. Ex. Control PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
4 0 Q St securities. a 
mi oe Million Crowns SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
bom NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA Jen. | Mar. | Ape. | Apr. — aos rae 
og Whi ’ 31, 23, 15, 23, May | Apr. | May May 
614 Million levas ASSETS 1940 | 1940 1940 1940 14, 15, 7; 15, 
1834 May | Apr. | Apr. | May AOE criemnsxinivawend i 1,602! 1,602 1,602 1,596 . ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 
5 228 7, 23, 30, 7 Foreign exchange ..... 802 745 715 737 Gold ..ccccrscrcesecccecee 2471-6 2138-0 2124-0 2054:0 
, ASSETS 1939 1940 1940 1940 COE GOD eciisecccctess 2,298; 2,498 2,442 2,570 Foreign exchange ...... 264-2 297-8 246°9 246°9 
1542 Goldholdings ......... 2,006 2,006 2,006 2,006 | Bills and securities..... 333 160 171 82 Discounts, etc. .....+..+ 44-0! 183-1! 272-9) 331-2 
tis Balances abroad, etc.... 893) 1,800 1,803 1,783 | Advances ............0+5 825, 598 536 536 | AdvAaMces .......seeeee 30°1, 66°2! 82-1 117-7 
1,442 Discounts and advances 995 1,095 1,111 1,116 Other assets ............ 4,264, 5,004 5,084 5,302 Securities ......-...e000. 93:9 84:6 86:0 86°6 
; Advances to Treasury 3,441 3,393) 3,393 3,393 LIABILITIES LIABILITIES el 
mis- LIABILITIES Note circulation ...... 5,911) 5,385 5,280 5,291 | Notesincirculation ... 1712-5|1969-12007-1'2169°8 
ts, Notes in circulation ... 3,151, 4,577 4,526 4,473 Cash certificates ...... 523) 1,317 1,394 1,394 Other sight liabilities... 1143-7, 737-6 729°5 597-6 
Sight liabs. and deposits | 3,240 3,335 3,421 3,409 | Clearing deposits ... 1,675, 1,668 1,576 1,639 ne aac 
on nr entennh ences (3124%(27 0% (26-9127 1 Other liabilities ........ | 1,473] 1,696 1.864 1.956 N.B.—Bxchange Equalisation Fund and the assets 


representing it now stand at 533,469,058 frs. 





. EXCHANGE RATES PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 























ha yaneercante Week Aggregate 

° ended anuary 1 to ended January 1 to 

‘St § y ngian , ; 

- Rates Fixed by Bank of England May May | May May May | May| May | May 
The following official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained Las 27,’39 25,’40 | 27, °39 25, °40 27,’39 25,’40 27, °39 25, ’40 

, unchanged between May 23rd and 30th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) Working 

988 _e pandas - - oe days :— 6 6 124 123 Newcastle... 1,380 975 32,492 29,972 

517 U,S.$ (4.8623) 4.02!2-0312 ; mail transfers, 4.0354 buyers. Can. $ (4.8625) 4.43-47; Birmingham 1,867 1,865 50,395 47,175 Nottingham 406 409 10,596 9,312 

397 mail transfers, 4.4714 buyers. Fr. fcs. (124-20) 1761-34. Sw. fes. (25-2212) 17.85-95, Bradford... 974 1,789 17,845 30,937; -- - 

— Sw. kr. (18-159) 16-85-95. Arg. pesos (11°45) 17-05-30; mail transfers 17:32 — sseeee 1,320 1,688 27,779 eps 9 Towns ... |19921 23554 477622 547320 
. kr. es oe . s 7 ; ’ : = SE basxckeas 652 652 16,864 17,576 NT 

at ee Metavien Pl. (12-11) May 27-30, 7-58-42. Leicester... 684 618 15,236 16,045 Dublin ...... 4,746 5,241 132921 126696 

Liverpool... 4,443 6,764 104589 124280 Sheffield* ... 784 311 22,782 13,764 

3018 Forward Rates Manchester 8,195. 8,794 201826 237716 South’mptont ... FR ws 183 

}117 Forw *s for one f ve remaine re ; follows: Americ . 

332 , ae rates for me m ae have romances Gnchanges 60 follows America, * Suburban cheque clearing discontinued Sept. 7, 1939. 

400 4cent pm.-par. Canada, !2 cent pm-par. France, par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.- + Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 

5075 par. Sweden, 3 bre pm.-par. Batavia (May 29-30) 112 cents pm.-par. 

~ MARKET RATES MONEY RATES, LONDON 

> ~- a 


The following rates remained unchanged between May 23rd and May 30th:— 


P £ Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills, 
aro 





: May 24, May 25, May 27, May 28, May 29, May 30, 60 days, 132%; 3 months, 1132% ; 4 months, 116-1139 ; 6 months, L1g—L3j¢. 
4% London on Exchange 1940 1940 1940 72 72 1940 Treasury bills: 2 months, 1-l139°%; 3 months, 1132%. Day-to-day money, 
per £ 54~114%. Short loans, 1-114%%. Bank deposit rates, 12°4. Discount deposits at 
call, 12% ; at notice, 54 
Tallinn, Bkr,. | 18-159 13* 13* 13* 1254* 1234* 1254* - 
Ri, Lats, ve | 25-2219 16* 16* 16* 1534" | 1534" | 16* GOLD AND SILVER 
ean Pen. 27-82 Ling oe a ing 17 . 1716* _ The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per 
b Lit... | 48°66 > -63 >-63 as 5 4 1754 18* fine ounce throughout the week. 
ant Milan, Lr. ... 92-46 Bp, San — & aa & no - = In the London sliver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
29 Belgrade, Din. 276-32 130* 130* 130* 125* 130* 130* Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
ai — 160*(g) 160*(g) 160*(g) 160*(g) 160*(g) 160*(g) d. d. d. d. 
Sofia, Lev...... 1673-66 260* 260* 260* 255* 255* 255* May 24 ......... 227 1¢ 2214 May 29......... 22 2112 
56°9 Helsingfors, Mk 193-23 180-210 180-210 180-210 170-210 180-210 180-210 99 BT seccceeee 22516 211516 99 DO....0.6. 27 215 
exandria, Pst 9712 975g-5g | 975g—5g + 975g—5g | 975g—5g | 975g—5g 973g—5g sa AE wencccees 22 2112 
23:4 Madrid, P - ( 36* 36* . 36* 36* 36* 36* 
a “Madrid, Pt. ... 25.22194 39-00(b) 39-00(b) 39-00(5) 39-00(b) 39-00(6) 39-00(5) . " ‘ 
76:2 lis 44°70(c) 44°70(c) 44°70(c) 44:70(c)! 44° 70(c) 44: 70(c) NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
33 bon, Esc... 110 97-99 961>-98!0 9654-9834 9612-9819 96-98 96-98 " 
. 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 510* 
0-2 Hanbul £T 110 520(6) 520(b) 520(6) 320(6) 320(6) 320(6) — May 23, May 24, May 25, May 27, May 28, May 29, 
3800 Athens, Dr, =a 375 520* 520* 520* 520* 520* 520* ™ 1940 194) 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Pucharest, Lei 813°8 —-800* 800*  —- 800* 800* 800* 800* ! 
36:1 tdi, Rup... | ¢18d. 1715jg— 1 715;g—  LT1Syg— 1 715yg— 1715jg— 17 15y6= 
94°9 Kobe 18lisg 18li¢ 18116 18lig 18lis 18lig London :— | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
50°5 » Yen..... $24 -58d.17%6- 179 16- 171o—34 =17%6— [1779-18 1712-78 RD ite ncdarsecaweasien | 319 31919 | 32014 3191g | 31614 | 3185 
1815 i 1316 13y¢ 1516 Demand ...........000+5 | 318lq | 31854 | 31914 | 31812 | 31534 | 318ig 
Rekone, $.. if... 147y-151g 147g-151g 1479-151 147g-151g/147g-151g 147g-151g | Paris, Fr. .......ccccccceees | 1:80l2] 1-°8012} 1-8ilo| 1-81 | 1°7834| 1-80lp 
88 Vale... TS*899d., 32932 = 32939" 32930" = 48 35139 32930* Switzerland, Fr. ......... | 22-40 | 22-40 { 22-40 | 22-41 | 22-42 | 22-42 
2°9 lim, 3 Pes, 40 90* 90* 90* 90* 90* 90* Nc ccagundetense | 5:0412| 5-O04l2) 5-O4lo) 5-04lo| 5-04l2} 5-04! 
22:7 M Ol. (e). | 17-38 191 2119 1919-2119 1912-2115 1910-21 19 1910-2110 191o-211o eee 40 -00(c)| 40-00(c)} 40-00(c)| 40-00(c)| 40-00(c)| 40 -00(< 
174°5 Sineerideo, $ t Sid. 2712-2919'271p-291p 2714-2914 27-29 | 27-29 27-29 Stockholm, Kr. ........+. | 23-85 | 23-80 |23-70-87| 23-80 | 23-85 | 23-85 
$ Shang $f 28d. | 28lig~Si6 28tie-F16 28!16-516 2816-16 [2811616 281616 | Montreal, Can. § ........ | 78-125 | 78-000 | 77-750 | 79-250 | 78-750 | 78-500 
24: Dogee Bee [toss | Siz—dla | Slg~Blz | 384-412 | 35q-4lp BSg~4lg | 334412 Japan, Yen ... + | 23-48 | 23-48 | 23-48 | 23-48 | 23-48 | 23-48 
° 6 Fes, .. dies 51g* 51g* 51g* 5* 5* 5* SAMBA, F....cccscccceeee 5:65 5°65 5:65 | 5°65 | 5-45 5-50 
13° —— B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 22-75¢ | 22-70$ | 22-70¢ | 22-67¢ | 22-55t | 22-35: 
— te lens t Pence per unit of local currency. _ (6) Official rate for payment at Brazil, Milreis............. 5°10 5°10 5°10 5°10 5-10 5-10 
apital Bank of of England for Clearing Offices. (c) Voluntary rate for payment at the : ——— —- — : 
England. (e) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. t Official buying rate 29-78. (c) Nominal. 
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Appropriation receding Yes Pri 
Y Total D . Net Profit rae a weeceding Year Yeat 
Company aa — sePrecia~ | after Deb. —— Difference i 
- Ending Profit on, ec. Interest Distribu- Pref. Ord. R To Free in Carry Total Net Ord. High 
om Div. Div. ate Reserves Forward Profit Profit Div. 
(+0 ; 
‘ or ) m4 
Financial Land, etc. £ £ | ; £ £ £ | £ £ £ | £ H 107s 
Argentine Ests. of Bovril | Sep. 30 61,341 13,788 38,009 61,916 30,000 : a 8,009 34,098) 11,737 Nil 96% 
Armstrong, etc., Secs.... | Dec. 31 5,802 1,828 19,527 ees 1,828 31,638) 16,494) Ni lg 
British & Chinese Corp. | Dec. 31 18,019 Dr. 107,071|Dr. 181,868 - me ...  |Dr.200000 92,929 32,053|Dr. 98,293) Nil 914 
City of Lon. Real Prpty. | Apl. 12 354,227) 246,968; 477,125 37,439, 204,000 4 EB 5,529 379,025, 281,790 4. 112g 
City and W.E. Properties | Mar. 25 | 74,474 39,579 63,655 15,357 23,463 7 | a 759 83,291) 49,953; 9 8714 
Telephone Properties ... | Dec. 31 | 102,771 | 37,169 72,341 15,003 15,410 6 | 5,000 1,756 92,493) 53,108, 6 935 
Rubber i | j 
— Ee 2,752) 96 2,656 2,338 647 599 219 500) + 910 602 500) Nil ae 
Ceylon (Para) ..........-. 19,310] ae 11,810 14,488 11,250} 121s ' 560), 12,207 7,008} 71, 9914 
Stagbrook ......... 8,970) 1,000 4,361 5,145 4,235 > | eee 126 6,915 3,392) 4° 0678 
Straits Co. ...... 49,829) we 43,040 58,590 ; 35,437, 4lo | 7,500) + 103 34,394 29,799} 3 10833 
SIRTER -cccvnapescnnces 12,416 “a 7,666 11,691 900 5,625 Tilo | » 1,141 6,383 4,833) 5 — 
United oy Ses oeecee | Dec. 31 184,822 15,000 112,343 164,054 112,500) 12); | 157'! 156,329| 112,077) 12 9875 
ea | | | | | | 7 
a Dec. 31 9,627 1,707 3,611) 8,116 ante 2,500 5 | 1,000) + 111])) 8,462 4,053 5 4 4 
East India and Ceylon... | Dec. 31 20,453 ce | 12,844 18,548 6,000 7,500 6 : 656); 16,310 13,116 6 “4 
Mayfield (Dimbula) Dec. 31 9,314) 153 6,093 12,687 1,980 3,371, Il . 742)| 9,043 3,606) 1] 90 
Standard (Ceylon) ...... Dec. 31 43,366 6,336 24,652 58,000 23,800} 20 500) + 352 40,234 24,757| 20 1154 
Textiles i 
Fine Cotton Spinners ... | Mar. 31 614,761 120,000 380,264 200,107 93,750 i aa _ 286,514 247,141 32,381! Nil 10614 
Parkland Manufacturing | Feb. 29 68,541 3,006 41,752 50,885 29,700' 130 | 10,000 2,052 38,487 25,020) 71, 103), 
Trusts | | | | " 21 
Abbots Investment ...... Apl. 15 47,822 16,491 27,282 : 12,844 4 ee 3,647 44,896 14,705 31> ile 
Consolidated Trust ...... | Apl. 15 78,515 39,869 39,869 23, 275 16,447 8 | 147 77,978 39,722} 3 110 
English & International Apl. 5 35,172 26,835 53,352 7,500 ane a : 665 35,089 26,692) Nil 
Indian and General ...... Apl. 30 | 33,267 18,723 33,414 6919 10,818) 11 986 39,172 22,669; 12 11, 
Jersey General ............ Apl. 30 48,471 24,712 34,428 6,703 8,531 7 10,000 522 45,637 38,864 63, 815g 
Second Guardian ......... May 5 56,629 27,705 41,443 15,104 11,135 3 1,466 67,958 34,852, 4 93% 6 
Other Companies | 10234 
Armstrong, Stevens ...... Mar. 3 37,628 3,820 14,503 27,647 9,384 15 10,000 4,881 23,384 10,682) 12 
Benzol and By-Products | Sep. 30 59,892 8,000 20,059 20,475 15,246 ed 4,813 83,804 47,144 Nil Gly 
Boots Pure Drug ......... Mar. 31 983,331 102,084 750,703 999,427 96,750; 452,966 30-9 250,000 19,013 957,198 737,744) 24(a) 651g 
British Thermostat ...... Jan. 31 87,613 cr 25,615 42,299 es 27,750, 18 2,135 41,995 31,586) 18) 95 
Calcutta Tramways ...... | Dec. 31 194,794 80,000 53,360 75,392 12,500 38,500 5 2,360 202,665 69,837, 8 231g 
Catalinas Warehouses ... | Dec. 31 25,199 629 Dr. 48,942 ; * ; 629 26,806|Dr. 32,980; Nil 19 
REG EAM, canceseceees Dec. 31 581,377 323,377 419,825 252,500, 40 50,000 20,877 455,619 322,395, 40 551g 
Chesters Brewery ...... Mar. 31 109,988 107,487 177,113 14,751 71,305; 24 18,000 3,431 122,153 119,653) 24 72 
I a cctcntetsnininie Mar. 31 50,019 18,922 25,276 18,398) 12 524 49,423 22,867, 12> 861g 
Denny, Mott & Dickson | Mar. 31 274,912 69,701 106,914 52,800 20,400 6 3,499 76,204 73,204, 6 121, 
Field (J. C. and J.) ...... Mar. 31 54,116 4,691 35,854 47,271 8,750 18,750) 15 6,000 2,354 49,985 33,841) 15 44 
Finlay (James) & Co. Dec. 31 332,460 225,403 511,481 30,000 187,500 12 7,903 298,954 228,323) 12) 33lg 
Hart (Thomas) .......... Mar. 31 10,025 1,818 2,435 6,674 1,560 750 + 125 7,237 2,403 21> x” 
Houlder Brothers Dec. 31 67,493 40,758 76,394 5,500 40,000 5t 4,742 72,958 51,307 5+ 351g 
Indo-China Steam ...... Dec. 31 150,280 72,015 34,572 54,624 14,877 20,000 305 290,281 95,361) Nil 611g 
Inglis and Co. ............ May 1 35,497 23, 152 48,999 1,620 20,850! 15+ 682 42,675 29,982) 20+ ~~ Pric 
Leeds Piston Ring Mar. 31 6,526 738 9,495 2,500 5 238 11,640 4,918 10 Jan. 
Maidstone Motor ...... Mar. 31 414,331 96,261 122901 151,831 13,00( 84,375) 1114 20,000 5,616 371,138} 122,817) 11, May 2 
Marcroft Wagons Dec. 31 38,555 6,630 8,610 12,044 4,375 7 4,000 235 29,304 7,565) 7 a 
a Mar. 31 241,906 95,931 177,778 77,955. 30 10,000 7,976 116,310 65,075 21s High 
Siemens Brothers ....... Dec. 31 306,234 306,234 671,861 55,000 183,750 7 60,000 7,484 301,733 251,733 To 
Smethwick Forgings | Mar. 31 62,236 34,486 51,405 28,360 32 6,000 126 61,826 39,576, 321) 10 
Stevenson and Howell | Dec. 31 53,740 27,793 87,216 5,951 18,525 13+ 3 3,317 41,261 27,844, 14¢ 91g 
Telephone Manfg. ...... Dec. 31 129,776 ian | 37,213 43,544 ; 21,897 9 13,078) + 2,238 97,418 28,191; 9 53 
Thomas and Evans ...... Feb. 24 133,059 33,762 54,719 90,626 19,053) 30,000, 10 5,000) + 666 132,310 76,008) 10 80 
United Premier Oil...... Dec. 31 191,619 ose 91,473 131,261 34,431 15,709} 12! 30,000) 4 11,333 115,450 77,184) 12% 60 
Wiggins, Teape and Co. | Dec. 31 583,185 29,518 310,529 363,234 96,410} 134,800 a 80,000 681 502,782 317,949) 10 4 
Wilkes Berger Engng. ... | Dec. 31 14,509 ab Dr. 1,222 8,623 2,145 5,062 9 8,429 20,165 13,048, 121, oni! 
Totals (£°000's) : No.ofCos | 651, 
Week to Fune 1, 1940 $2 | 7,19 600 3,900 5,733 761 2,305 417 417 5,242 3,628 22 
Fan. 1 to Fune 1, 1940 1,057 216,725 16,477 121,608 17 71, 834 24,588 78,352) 13,646 5,022 199,139 121,668 a 
rs Free of income tax. a) Also bonus 5 per cent. tax free. 67/9 
342] 
£5012 
= 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 2 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked i 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 8 
*Int. *Int. | *Int. Ss 
- - - Pay- Prev. . 5 on Pay- Prev. , . Pay- Prev. 321, 
Company + Final Total able Year Company +Final Total able + Year Company +Final Total able Year “ 
48/6 
BANKS INDUSTRIALS , INDUSTRIALS, cont.| e » | 0 }- 
Imperial of Iran ...... 6t 9 4 Assoc. Newspapers 6t 8 | a. a Henleys (W. T.) | 15¢| 20 |July 4 20 4B, 
National of Scotland... 8t 16 16 Buttons .. ‘ 21o* June 30) 2!o* Hill (Richard) | 3* a 3* 13g 
Standard of S. Africa. | 9t 14 14 Canadian Celanese 25 c. June 29) 25c. Imp. Tobacco(Canada) | 2* | | June 30) 2* 16% 
| Card Clothing, etc. 210* July 1 21o* Ind Coope, etc. ...... | TZio*| . | June 22) 7g" 156; 
TEA AND RUBBER Clan Line s 15t 20 : 20 Invest. Trust Cpn. ... | 8t 13 | Junel3) 13 285" 
Anglo-Ceylon Ests.... 6t 10 10 Sons. Water ( Rosario oh 3 3 Lon. ney Prpts. 3 | 8 | : lL 8, 
Batang Cons. Rbr. s 7 co Cary CAPER.) cccceeces 15t 20 20 Lyons (J.) and Co. | 15¢ | 20 2212 7 
Linggi Pintns. ......... 5 July 3 Nil Debenture C ‘orpn. 4* | aa 4* Northampton Brewy. | 5* | . mr 5* 
Tremelbye Rbr. ...... 4 aa 21s Dussex Bros. ....... 4* | . \June 20 4* Primitiva Holdings... | : 312|July 2| 34% 498 
Field (J. C. and J.) 10t 15 15 Ribble Motor ... _| 6t}| 10 |] «. 10 1871 
MINING Fortnum and Mason | 2)9*| ... 2io* Sena Sugar (a > 2 oe 8 199 
Indian Copper .. 8t | 12 \July 24 4 Fremlins, Ltd..... 210* : 3* Siemens . i pte ae 72 187 
Malaysiam Tin ..... 5t 1 on 33,4 Gillette Razor .... 15cts.* June 29)15cts.* Venezuelan Oil ...... 117gt| 1673 | 16’ 1651, 
United Tin (Nigeria). 719* June 17) Nil* Gt. Nthn. Telegraph Nil* uo 2lo* | 178 
125/6 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES Si 
: ene 76/6 
ae as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 52/9 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
zZ for Week Receipts 940 . 
bfeme g 3 Name (May 29,1940! Name May 29,1940 Name (May 29,1 B92 
- 1940 tor— | 1940 | +or- For. Bond. | 6/6bid National D. 10/9-11/9 Key Gold | 9/1107" J iit 
— ; ; Limited Inv. 13/-bid Century... 11/9-13/3__ Br. Ind. 4th | 11/3- i w/114 
B.A. and Pacific ...... 46 May 18 $1,330,000] — 206,000] 64,391,000 —2,684,000 ew British | 7/9 °8/9xd, Scottish +. 10/-~11/6xd Elec. tnetin.| 1011/98 29 
> Invest. Tr. | 9/3-11/-xd* Univ. 2nd 12/9-14/3 Met, & Min. 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 46 18 $1,895,000) — 196,000 108,889,000 — 31,000 oad 7 ‘ale Tin | 9de-l/- 
Bk. & Insur.| 13/—15 Inv. Flex. 9/—10/3 Rub. & Tin : 
B.A. Western ...... 46 18 $677,000) — 291,000) 36,501,000 + 1,384,000 —-)5/—* > —13/— °, 5/9-6/6 
, ES «- 13/—-15 Inv. Gen. .... 12/—13/-xd | Producers 
Canadian Pacific...... 20 21, $2,891,000) + 60,000) 56,922,000) + 9,414.000 - * 2 —} 1 /— 5/—5/ 
ee 13/3-15/3* (Key. Flex. 9/6-11/-xd |Dom. 2nd ee 
Central Argentine ... | 47 25,_ $1,717,500 — 389,300) 83,252,950 —8,369,950 Ser Bit. 10/9-12/3* [Key. Cons. 9/1}-10/7}xd Orthodox... | _6/—7- 


t Receipts in Asgemtine pesos. 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


(6) Final dividend. 


Name of Security 


British Funds 
Consols 212% 
Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... 
Conv. 2% 1943- ae ase 
Do, 212% 1944-49.. 
Do. 3% 1948-53 peccee 
Do. 34% after 1961 
Do. 5% 1944-64...... 
Fund. 212% 1956-61 
Fund. 254% 1952-57 
Fund, 3% 1959-69 ... 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 ... 
Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 
Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 


16, Victory Bonds 4% ... 
| War L. 3% 1955-59... 


War L. 312% af. 1952 
Local Loans 3% 
Austria 4 1933-53... 
India ait 


Do. 419°, 1958-68.. 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austila. 5% 1945-75... 
Canada 4% 1940-60 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5% 1946 
S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
Corporation Stocks 
Birham 5% 1946-56 
L.C.C. 3% 
Liverpool 3% 1954-64 
Middx. 312% 1957-62 
Foreign Governments 
Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 
Austria 412% 1934-59 
Belgian 4% (36) 1970 
Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 ... 
Chile 6% (1929) 
China 5% (1913) 
Czecho-Slovakia 8% 
Egypt Unified 4% 
French 4% (British)... 
| German Dawes Si- 
Do. Young Ln. 4! 2% % 
Greek 6% 
Hungary 





Name of Security 


Railways 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 
Can. Pac. Com. $25 .. 
Gt. Western Ord. 
LNER 5% Pref. 1955 
Do. 4% fet PE. cece 
L.M:S. Ord. saphena 


49 
genoa 


Lon. Trans. “C” 
Southern Def. ......... 
Do. 5% Pf. Ord....... 
ER SPE I scacsnaseces 
Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
Bank of England 
Bk of Montreal $100... 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
Barclays Bank £1...... 
Chrd. of India £5 ...... 
District B. £1 fy. pd. 
Hongkong and > $125 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 
Martins £20, zy pd. 
Midland £1, fy. 
a Dis. a by. pd. 
N. of Ind. 12lopd 
Nat. Prov. 5, £1 pd. 
Royal Bk. o Scotland 
Union Discount £1 . 
Westmtr. £4, £1 pd... 
insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 
Adis £5, £llgpd.... 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ...... 
Pheenizx £1, fy. pd. ... 
Prudential 1A ...... 
Royal Exchange {1 ... 
Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 
Investment Trusts 
Alliance Trust ......... 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. .... 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 


' Invest. Trust Def. .... 


Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
United States Deb. ... 
Breweries, &c. 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
Courage Ord. £ Fs Sedieee 

Distillers Ord. 


Guinness Ord. 
Ind, Coope & - “Gi 
Watney Combe Def.£1 


Iron, Coal and Steel 
Baldwins 4/- .... 
Brown q: Ord. 0/-.. be 
Camme ird 5/— . 
Colvilles Ord. £1 . 
Dorman Long rd. £ i 
Guest Keen &c.Ord. £1 
Hadfields 10/- 


Powell Duffryn £1..... 


(h) Yield on 412% basis. 


a Pace, 
Prices, Jan. 1 to 
Year 1939 May 29, 1940 
High | Low High | Low _ 

61 | 7654 | 68lg 
we) | 13o | Be 
mle | Ole | 100lg | 95ug 
991 oat 103 9734 
lg 87 10214 | 94 
112\p | 103% 112 10712 
874 | 7954 9254 865g 
935 | 8754 981g 92 
G5lg 8712 991g 95 
1091g | 10012 | 113%4 | 1065, 
9044 | 9454 102 98%)16 
06% | 91lg | 101% 9518 
ioe a" |e 

an 5g 
gal | 86 | 1015, | 93g 
837g 73 891g 8014 
9 | 91 100 971g 
64 5512 7114 5934 
9 | 78 974 | B24 
1154 | 10412 | 115 105g 
1 95 1071g | 101 
ee 98 10214 | 99 
112g | 103 11073 | 107 
103ly 92 1057 | 10012 
110 102 10812 | 104 
lll | 104 110l4 | 104 
815g | 72 85 7819 
93%6 | 8612 9412 | 8712 
10234 95 104 98 
9llg 734 9254 8454 
65ly | 34 5812 | 40 
9 50 64 35 
23lg 61g 351g 20 
19 9 23 14 
m’| 30° | 03° | 30° 
8614 58 7934 6310 
i 
8 2 
33lg 3 612 4%, 
30 15 2419 14 
an! 33 (ll a =| 49 

, Last two 
Jan. 1 to as 
‘May 29, 1940 Dividends 
High | Low (a) (6) (c) 

9° 4 
10 54 | Ni Nil 
91g 5lg Nil Nil 
52 31 lec Blac 
sie iw fs 
il ¢ 4¢ 
4 12 Nil ¢ llg ¢ 
Oly =: 30 Nil ¢ 4 ¢ 
704g «50 2e@ 286 
6545 33 Nil 6 liga 
S a Nil ¢ 14 ¢ 
12 la 4 
104 84 2lga Ss gk 
67/9 60/- Tiga 10 6b 
342\g 3161 6 6 b 
(502 £43, 8 ¢ 8B ¢ 
30/9 25/6 :a £4 
73/3 57/6 7a 8 
9p 8l4 5 a 5 b 
52/-  45/- 5 a 5 6b 
iG os £2lga £226 
- 6 a 6 b 
75x9 Tiga ss Tigh 
72/6 a 85 
5 5 a 5 6b 
322 28 8 a 8 b 
0/9 58/- Tiga Tle b 
4 418 8126 Blga 
e 3 FS 
- |= y a 9 b 
4 «18 
im | 10% | “aes O-8 
ise ite 125 a +25 
8 / 6/-b 
my 2, | “ted o7s” 
Sy 66) ll @ 19 & 
7 5lg | 10 -b $1354 
8 6476. | 11 a 14 8 
187g 180 3lgq Blob 
i | 155 4a 6 6 
win | 32 8 8 
5” 1401 | i 3 é b 
wie Uae | ta bts g 
a 
Be 58/~ } 15 6b 6l4a 
%6| Gio | 14 6 Il 
a9 | ao | 16 b Tee 
- 6 a 
6 3/Tlo 10 10 ¢ 
1, 20/41; t12lob t5 a 
8 4/101 4a 6b 
18/6 | 3 @ 5 6b 
ite 17/6 | 1 ¢ 10 ¢ 
mg’ 19/- | t3l2d t2lee 
2/7 1/3 He is 6 
eed 2 a 
ce eateci@ dividend. 
On 2212% basi 
sim (1) Yield ‘based on 


based on 7812% of coupon. 
Per cent. out of capital seserve. 





Price, Ch’ge 


May _ since 
29, May 
1940 22 
7310 1 
108 lly 

9853 

9815 1 
101 l 

9914 2 
10754 

89 

95 

96! 

LiOl4 lly 
10014 134 
10054 214 
109 54 

9954 1 

99 2 

85 Ll 

99 

68 

92 
110 
102 
100 
108 l 
103 
104 2 
105 

80 

91 

99 

87 2 

40 2 

35 5 

22 1 

15 1 

24 3 

33 2 

70 51 

9 
6 
6 

14 

17 

54 
Price, | Ch’ge 

May | since 

29, May 

1940 22 

6 we 

6 l 

31 3 

52 10 

30 5 

13 l 

33 3 

52 

351 2 

10 2 

50 3 

86 6 
639 a 
325 a 
£50 £2 
26 6 L/- 
61/3 a 

85g 
50 - ie 
£83 £4 

42 6 5- 
763 

51, 

30 l> ! 
60 6 1/- 
435 ; 

41/3 1/3 
71/- 1/- 

18 11 

1054 oa 

131 

1154 4 
22 

Tig | 

55exd 
495 
180 
169! 8 
180xd 3 
163 
172 
113/- 1/419 
489 1/3 
596 6d 
68 /- 2/- 
62/6 2/- 
406 16 

4/- 3d 
22/6 39 

53 3d 
18,9 2/3 
18/9 7 
20/- : 
21/3 —1/3 
17/6 13 


Yield 


{| 


May 29, 
940 


WW WW WWW W Dd WW WD WND DN Ww 


Ud Wd bebe be oe 


Coe evi 


Sie ED ee ee ID oe I De VION Sse Ww 


Pov & 


SONS SAHNI VAsUOU 


-_ 


ace 


moO GO: 


8 
0 
0 
10k 
10 
10j 
2 
8f 


CaQVioW BNNWAN 


0 
0 


10 
9l 
Of 
4r 


7n 
0 
Oe 


Op 
Oh 


10f 


Yield 
May 29, 
1940 





0 
3t} 
6 | 
6 


3 | 
Ot 
0 
0 














Pric : lCh 
Jantto | kasiewo Rice [Bee | ving 
May 29, 1940 ividends Name of Security 29) | ‘May May 29, 
| High “Low a oo” io | 22 | 0 
| | | £s. d. 
34/6 27.6 10 «| 12 ¢| S. Durham Ord. £1.. 27/6 ile 8 14 6 
54/9 40/- T712 b} 1212 a|| Staveley Coal, etc. 1. 40/- 8/9|5 O Of 
47/6 | 36/10!2)) 12lec} 12loc/\| Stewarts & homie £1, 36/1019|-3/1010, 6 14 O 
39/— | 28/112 412a| 10126) Swan, Hunter £1 . 30/- | —1/3 10 0 O 
24/3 | 18/10 5lob 212 a) Un. Steel Cos. Ord. Gi 19/6 oe 8 4 0 
21/1012, 13,/- 4 a 6 6) Vickers 10/- ............ 13/6 WWled| 7 8 O 
Textiles 
8/101> 3.9 Nil Nil Brit. Celanese 10/- ... 4/- 6d Nil 
38/6 29/3 5 a) 5 6 Coats,J.&P.£1...... || 30- | —2/6|6 13 3 
39/101p 28 - 2 a 5 6) Courtaulds £1 ......... 28 6 3/-' 418 0 
35/9 | 27,6 2120 5 6) English Swg. Ctn. £1. See) ac 5 49 
24/412, 14/- Nil ¢ 712 ¢|| Lancs Cotton Corp/1. 15/- | —-1/3 10 0 O 
61/3 53/1 t10 «| T10 cc) Patons & Baldwins £1. 53,9 1/3'3 14 6+ 
Electrical Manufactg. 
43/1lp| 366 10 « 10 || Associated Elec. £1 ... 37/6 5 6 6 
92/6 | 76/3 5 a 15 6) British Insulated £1... 78/9 7/4613 1 3 
69/- | 56/3 10 6 5 a\ Callenders £1 ......... 57/6 | —2/6|;5 2 9 
20/- 13/3 7iga 1212 6} Crompton Park. A5/-. 15/- 613 3 
33/9 28/4 10 « 10 $c} English Electric £1 ... 28/9 1/3|7 0 0 
83/- 74/3 20 c¢ 20 c| General Electric £1... 76/3 ; 5 49 
Gas and Electricity 
38/3 326 3 a 5 b Clyde Valley Elec. £1. 33/9 | —1/3| 414 6 
42/6 29,9 101g ¢| 101g ¢' County of London at 30/7 l10lo 617 O 
27/- | 21/10 2loa 3126, Edmundsons £1 ....... . 3 oe 5 4 0 
18/3 26 2%5 1";0b| Gas Light & C. £1... 13/- | -—1/-| 619 O 
831) 48 2 a@ 4 45 Imp. Cont. Gas Stk... 52 +2 l11 9 O 
32/6 27,6 2lga 5 6) Lancashire Elec. £1 .. 27/6 |—-1/3|5 9 O 
21/- 15/6 + £ 59\6c London Ass. Elec. £1. 16/3 |—7lod| 6 16 O 
31/412; 23/- 2l2a 4lo 6 North-East Elec. £1... 24/6 1/9|5 14 0 
42/3 29.4 4a 6 6 Northmet Power £1.. 29/4l0|}—-3/1lo, 6 14 O 
38/7lp| 296 2l2 a 512 b| Scottish Power £1 .... 30/— 2/6'5 6 9 
39/6 a1 /- 3 64 5 6) Yorkshire Electric Li. 31/10 Tiod| 5 0 O 
Motor, Cycle, and 
Aircraft 
17/6 12/3 30 BS Gl} Ra Bl crcccccescccess 12/6 1/10lo 6 O O 
16/419) 10 - 712 6 4 a, Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 10/712|—10lod 10 16 O 
36/3 26/3 1212« 1212¢) De Havilland Air. £1 27/6 3/9'9 2 3 
16/9 96 | t15 © t12lec) Fairey Aviation 10/-... 10/3 |-2/l0lo12 4 OF 
18/719) 12/41; 5 «¢ 6 cc) Ford Motors £1 ....... 17/- | —3d|7 0 0 
15/7i2) 86 15 a 1796) Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 9/- | —1/-|18 0 0 
60/71, 53/9 1219 219 a|| Lucas, J. (£1) ......0- 57/6 oes 5 4 4 
88/3 53 /~ 25 « 20 cc) Leyland Motors £1 .. 57/6 1/3;7 0 0 
27/712, 22- 45 « 40 c¢} MorrisMotors 5/- Ord. 22/6 13'817 6 
42130 3 17126 5 a) Rolls-Royce £1......... 4 lg | 512 0 
12/354 96 2212« 25 c¢ Standard Motor 5/- . 96 3d 13 2 0 
Shipping 
22/7lg; 14.3 5 ¢ 4 c) Furness, Withy {1 . 15/- | ... 5 6 6 
23/9 17.6 4126 2 Gh P.O Gy Dae EB ccceces 18/6 |-—1/-|7 0 0 
20/- 156 5 ¢ 5 c Royal Mail Lines £1 16/- | ... é 5 @ 
10/9 56 Nil ¢| Nil c) Union Castle Ord. £1. 6/- | —6d Nil 
Tea and Rubber 
16/7lg, 11 6 « 4 c Allied Sumatra {1 11/10 4\od| 6 14 O 
27/3 17/9 3 b 2 a Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 186 1-|5 6 9 
32/1012, 289 7126 212 a) Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 30/— i 613 3 
3/1114 26 a 6 6) London Asiatic 2/- ... 2/Tlo 341712 0 
34/9 243 4a 6 6) Rubber Trust £1 ...... 25/- 1/318 0 0 
3/3 2/- 9 « 5 | United Seadeng 2/- 2/- 6d 5 0 0 
i 
60/334 46/3 15 b 5 a) Anglo-Iranian £1...... | 48/l!2/+7lod 8 6 0 
27/712; (23/3 12l2a@ 17195) Apex (Tunided) 5/— eo || 24/410 |-1/7 6 3 0 
73/6 | 58 1lo 5 a 16 6) Burmah Oil £1 ........ 61/3 |—1/3!617 0 
81/10lo\ 58/9 t12l26| 5 a) Shell Transport {1 . 60/71; Tied 5 14 OF 
80/- 66/3 Tle b 71g a'| Trinidad Leasehlds fi 71/3 1/33|4 4 0 
Miscellaneous 
62/6 43/119 Tle a 71g 6, Assoc. P. Cement £1 | 45/- | 613 4 
44/3 30/— sé 5 6) Barker (John) £1...... 31/3 | 6 8 0 
44/6 36/3 m29 ¢ 30-9c} Boots Pure Drug 5/-... 37/6 | . 2. ¢ 
56/- 426 4a 8lo 5) Brit. Aluminium £1 ... 44/419} 512 6 
107/6 89,410) 420 c¢ t19lgc)| Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 92/6 |—2/6\|4 2 9F 
60/- 53,9 7 « 10 6 British Oxygen £1 55/- | ... 5 8 0 
52/6 439 Tiga 12126) Brockhouse(J.) £1 45/- |-26,817 6 
65lo 46 4c¢ 4 cc) Cable & Wir. Hdg. ... 47lo 3 8 8 O 
6316 319 15 6 1123 @) Carreras‘ A’ Ord. £1 3 loxd| 712 0 
38/9 | 27/6 9 ¢ 12 ef] Dumlep £1......ccccccee- 31/6 1 5 14 Od 
10/llp, 5/3 5 «| Nil c) Elec. & Mus Ind. 10/- 6/- 16 Nil 
28/3 21/3 15 a 25 6) Ever Ready Co. 5/- 21/10 1/112} 9 2 9 
6316 4lo 7Ziga 20 6) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. ci; 458 ni 519 6 
28/6 24/9 25 6 15 a) Gestetner (D.) 5 25/- 13/8 0 0 
93/9 80/- 20 6 5 a Harrison&Cros. Dt. £ 1 80/- |-—5/-|6 5 0O 
40/6 30/- 5 @ 5 Ge BNE sccsccccsese 32/6 | ... 6 3 0 
33/954) 27/- 3 @ 5 6b) Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 27/9 6d 5 14 6 
13/9 89 5 « Nil c| Imp. Smelting £1...... 8/9 26 Nil 
6llz:) = 471g, t7lea +1512) Imp. Tobacco £1 412 2 3ft 
$49%— | $31 $2-25c) $2-00c) Inter. Nickel n. $32 $41;6 5 0 
12/3 99 5 b 5 a) International Tea 5/- 10/- | —64d'5 0 0 
34/3 22/9 4a 514 6) Lever & Unilever £1.. 24/410] .. 8 4 0 
32/9 28/- 20 « 10 ¢ | London Brick £1 ...... 28/9 |—Tled 7 0 O 
87/6 74/4lo 5 a 15 6} Lyons(J.)Ord. £1 ... || 82/6xd) +56 417 0O 
54/41 | 36/— 15 aj 23135) Marks & — *A’5/- 37/6 | —6d;5 2 0 
4\z0 3716 1219 6 5 a\| Metal Box £1............ 31g eee 7 eo 8 
87/6 | 71'- 1219 6 71g a)| Murex £1 Ord. ......... 72/6 —1/3;5 10 6 
23/712 | 16/3 4a 6 6) Pinchin Johnsos 10/- 18/- —1/-|;5 11 0 
17/6 | 15,6 15 6 3. a\| Ranks Ord. 5/-......... 6/3 | ... | $10 9 
61/6 | 50/- 2lga) 12196) Spi ae oy £1 aliaion 50/- | -7/6|6 0 0 
57/9 | 48/9 10 6 31g a\| Tateand Lyle £1 ...... 50/- - 5 8 0 
45/6 | 346 S «4 5 a Tilling, Thos. {1 ...... 35/71e |-1/10! 512 0 
26/3 18/3 25 c 20 c| Triplex Safety G. 10/- 20/- .- wees s 
96/9 | 83'll2|) 13346; 10 aj) Tube Investments £1 | 85/- |-13 511 0 
68/- | 60/3 334a) 11146) Turner & Newall £1... 626 -1/3| 416 0O 
52/6 | 43/9 Tig b 5 a) United Dairies £1...... 48/llo|—7lod 5 4 0 
28/3 | 21,3 22lo¢ 281g 0) United Molasses 6/8... 22/6 |-I/l0lo| 613 3¢ 
| 66/3 | 53/1lg) 15 a} 50 6) Woolworth Ord.5/-... || 53/9 |—1/3 6 0 0 
| nes i 
65/71| 47/6 95 « 95 ¢ Ashanti Goldfields 4j- || 5o/- | -1/3| 712 0 
1/9 | 7/- 15 b&b i3lga@ BurmaCorp.Rs.9 ... 7/- Od ll 6 OF 
51/3 | 363 6l14a 10 05) Cons. Gids. of S. Af. ‘£1 36/3 2/6;9 0 0 
15 | 121d 95 b 95 a Crown Mines 10/- ... 135g | — 13) 6 18 0 
8l4 | 354 Nil ¢ Nil c|| De Beers (Def.) £2l¢ 4 - 34 Nil 
41/654! — 1llga) 111g 5)| Randfontein £1......... 35/- | —2/6|12 17 0 
lldig | 25 6 25 a) RhokanaCorp. {1 ... 814 | ll4|}6 0 0 
16/- | 12! "3 5 6 10 a RoanAntelopeCpr.5/-/ 12/9 | —9d/5 18 0 
10lg | 85g 75 a 75 6) Sub Nigel 10/- ......... 87g | — 53/8 8 0 
|| Fig | 6lq | 2/6 a! 5/6 > Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 634 | — 181'6 0 O 
88/9 | 457!2 || Nil | Nil || W. Witwatersrand 10/- || 47/6 | —5/- Nil _ 
(d) Worked on 9% basis. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
(i) Annas per share. 


(j) Yield worked to avera) 
(n) Yield on 1-523% 


(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 
(p) Yield based on 43% of coupon. 


sis 
(q) Yield worked on a 15% basis. 


e redemption—end 1960. 








t Free of Income Tax. 


(k) Based on redemption at par 
(0) For 15 months to December 31, 1939. 
(r) Yield on 212% basis. 


Also cash 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 














May 21, May 28, May 21, May 28, i 
1940 1940 — —continued. 1940° 1940 “a May 2, 
CEREALS AND MEAT Me OO In eee ae 360 36 0 MISCELLANEOUS 
_ d d » 38 in, ditto, 38  yds., CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Lon 
ops - & 8. ¢. 18 x 16, 10 Ib........... 13 10 13 10 a - site, Lond 
No. 1, N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. Mt. 30 9 31 = 11; 39 in. dir 37lg yds. : in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non- ~returnable)— ry 
as Gaz. oh CWL. o..00ee ca 7 1 2% 16 x 15 Bi, Ib- ve 12 10 12 10 d. ei) 
our, per 280 Ib.— FLAX ' gig “ Pe 4-t0n loads and upwards per ton 48 6 a 
Straights, d/d London ......... 25 6 25 6 tine ‘9 do) CHEMICALS— aa 
| Eng. Gaz., av., per cwt. is > 16 1 ie mama ta aa " 180 0 180 0 Acid, Orxalic, net ......... Per ton 60/00 60,00 
A 8 411 4 HEMP (per ton)—Manill “J2” 2610/0 2600 s. d. 
Maize, Ua Plate, 486 Ib, fob. 130 12 6 «ee , » Tartaric, Bnglish, less 5% i oi, { & 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, per cwt. son 9 0 Native Ist mks. if iL Ammonia, Sulphate... per ton 9/60 969° 
MEAT— Beef 8 Ib st » ¢if. London : 60 
» per pe ; sick taniciencet Nom. Nom. Nitrate of soda ......... per ton 9/100 9109 
English long sides............... { M . ; : Deisee 2/3, cif. Dundee, Potash, Sulphate ...... per ton uM 18 0 11/189 
™ ) S ( ( 5 
Imported hinds ...............++ 5 ‘ : : SISAL (per eond--Adisan, May-July : i — 7 _— Soda Bicarb. ............. per ton4 1; 00 +: 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English...... { 8 0 8 0 SILK Paar Cio ebsites - > ” : ES el ae per ton - oe ; - 
ST dcdniistininsatesnapectons t 4 4 4 } i8 9 i9 0 COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 13/100 13/199 
ase English, per 6 Ib. = see ak ° as . BPE ccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccces 19 6 20 0 IDEs ee a » &- eae 
(per ilts. cut sides 4 > a ee 7 7 6 Jet salt ustra= | 49/5 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 WOOL ther ae ' _ 4. oe lian, oy <Or50 &. O 6% 0 6% 
OTHER FOODS Lincoln wethers, washed ........- 19 19 ape, Jo’burg Ord  ...........4.+. ) 734 0 Ty 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 Selected blackfaced, greasy... lenesee 14 14 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ........+++. 0 98 0 Y 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Australian scrd. fleece, 70°s 35, 35 English & Welsh Market Hides— a 
Canadian (mew) ..........-..sese0 - 7% 0 78 0 Cape scrd. average snow white 28 28 Best heavy ox and heifer ...... o 07 
SPE apcoscinsecseconssoesee 8 0 85 0 N.Z. serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 23 23 O 8s 0 8 
COCOA (per cwt.)— cones — - : LEATHER (per !b.)— f20 2 
) 3 5 | ESC ene 2 42 / 2 20 , 
ST ii nshctabinbonsnapnsnlbi 5 0 35 (0 56's ae eaeaeeatenees 5630 5630 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ........00045 , me ta 
Sie 60 0 60 0 48's average carded ............ 2914 2914 Shoulders ............... ck a L 3 
SOC TERRE HEHE ROR RRR eee 05 0 65 0 44’s prepared ie ae 28 28 2 0 2 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— MINERALS Insole Bellies ...........-sescecseeees Oll On 
I. Gs BE. ccccccesccccces 45 0 45 0 COAL (per ton)— oe oo Oe. L 5 1 5 
Costa Rica, medium to good of 105 > as : Welsh, best Admiralty ............ { = 2 2s Dressing Hides .......... 24 (2 ‘ 
EGGS (per 120)—English (Std.)... 20 6 20 0 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 23 6 23 6 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per all) 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 6%) 1 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 7 ss Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ......- 11 1 0 1 11 0 (c) Kerosene, — > oe 9 + 0 l 
English, King Edward, Silland{ § 3 § 3 iain... 23 6 23 6 (c) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, > 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— Tinplates (home, i.c. 14% 20)... 24 9 24 9 ex road tank waggons ......... 1 33, 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— Fuel oil, in bulk, ex instal. 
aa f. = cs 7 6 7 6 Copper (d)—Electrolytic......... 6200 6200 _ e 
FINED ndon— 270 100 268/0 0 4u i cuiidiascetenenceneeones 0 6l4 ) 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 36 10 36 10 Tin—Standard cash ........-.++. 270/15 0 268/10 0 ere ceccccccceces . 0 7 0 8 
56S s 2 65 5 | ai 25/0/0 2500 
West India Crystallised ...... { - a Three months ..........00+++ 268/15/0 265/100 | Ont (er ton)—American ...... { 35/0/0350 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— Lead (e)—Soft foreign, cash ... 2350/0 2500 RUBBER (per Ib.)— $. d. a 
Virginia, stemmed and un- Spelter (e)—G.O.B., spot. ...... 25150 25/15 St. ribbed smoked sheet ...... » O 1156 01 
ee Seeman oe a a oe soe Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 110,00 110 0 0 SHELLAC (per cwt.)—TN Orange 4 as a 
RENO conecnceeenon- Tee £6 Nickel, home delivery ..........+. 800 losog  TALLOW(per cwt.\London Town— 22 10 2210 
; : 9800 98/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
TEXTILES Antimony, Chinese ............ . 90/04 9 /0/0 was aa 
OO Ss ( EE, ST scpcnscccssccessecesscee 47/100 47100 
COTTON (per lb.)— d. d. Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit oon aiede « Ee . 4450 445 
Raw, ae eoreccccconees 7°42 7-42 Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 9100 9100 Cotton-seed, crude ......... 31/26 3126 
» PTI: sesesesetenesce 10°18 10-18 — - 500/10 5000 Soce | aaa eae 28/26 282 
Yarns, BD TOU cseceresecsccseee 14°05 4-30 QeEIE ~0000-0200000 per 76 B. { 5100 51,00 — ee ee teat 18/1 ; 0 18 15 
» es Wet.................... 15°30 15°55 ; . & s Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 10/12/6 85 
60’s Twist (Egyptian)... 24°85 24°85 GOLD. per fine ounce ............... 168 O 168 < Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. s. d. SILVER (per ounce)— La Plata ...... acnadukcnsibimesnsee 15.1 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s .. 25 0 25 O GRII §ccccccconscccoscccccccceccccccess 110 1 10 a 1900 1815 
5) Quotations subject to war clause. (c) Higher Pool prices in some zones. d) Price is at buyers’ premises. (e) Including import duty and delivery charges. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
May 22, May 29, May 22, May 29, May 22, May 29, 
1940 1940 1940 1940 MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) 1940 194 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents METALS (per lb.)—cont. Cents Cent —cont Cents Cent 
Wheat, Chicago, July......... ‘ 85 83 Spelter, East St. Louis, spot .. 5-75 6-00 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
» Winnipeg, May waht - 713 74 MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) — INE us oo. sascacnasncseasvs 102 102 
Maize, Chicago, July.......... ; 6414 6254 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, July ..... :* Sp 4-72 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 2014 x 
Oats, Chicago, July....... viii 37 34 Coffee, N.Y., cash— Do. do. June 1934 19 
Rye, Chicago, DT <iienaocspenaatl 46 46 SS , ea 5 5 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
Barley, Winnipeg, May ......... 36 36 Basak, BGO. 4 ccccceccccce- 7 7 96 deg. , spot ae ; 2:7 2:7 
METALS (per Ib.)— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 9-96 10°43 Sugar, N_Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 11-50 11-50 Cotton, Am. Mid., June ....... 9-51 9°95 oS eae 1:05 1:2 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 53°87 54-00 Cotton Oil, N.Y., "July sniens 6°15 6:05 Moody's index of staple com- 
a ee 5-00 5-00 Lard, Chicago, May ............ 5°10 5-05 modities, Dec. 31,1931=100 153:1 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
Following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 
U.S. $, except for Bolivia and Paraguay ; approximate sterling rates can be calculated London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
from $-£ rate. — New Zealand* ; on London* 
Bolivia.* Sight selling rate 136-31 bolivianos per £, March 28, 1940. 
Colombia.* Sight selling rate 175-50 pesos per 100 U.S. $, April 30, 1940, tor Buying Selling Buying Selling 
holders of permits buying in the “‘ open ”’ market. : 
Ecuador. Sight selling rate 15-60 sucres per U.S. $, April 26, 1940. Aus- New , Aus- — 
— : Zea- New .. iNew 
Guatemala. Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, less commis- Australis _ New tralia jand Deine Ose tralia 7). 
sion of 1 per cent. to Central Bank. Zealand (any (an : land (any  jgod 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed at 5°52!) cordobas per mail) mail) mail) 
U.S.$ (incl. 10 per cent. tax and 12 per cent. comm.), June 9, 1938. rr ree : 125 1243, 125 1243912512 13 
Paraguay. Sight selling rate 71-70 Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “ tree” (t) (4) CH (Hd | 
paper peso, April 18, 1940. = a Ord. Air Air Ord. 
Ei Salvador. Sight selling rate New York was 2-505, colones per $, April 26, 1940. . Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail Mail , 
wr “ ate: ae aye Sight 1265g 1261g 12614 1257g 1251) 1247,6 12413;6 12411j¢ 12315;6 12512 124 
Venezuela. ae rate New York 3-19 bolivares per U.S. $ since April 27, 30 days 127lg 1265, 12634 12630 ae . _—_ 1241). 12439 , ee 125716 o 
aes ol 60 days 12753 1271g 12714 1267g ... = ss 12414 1241p 123716 12538 
* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 90 days 12816 1275 12734 12735 124) 1237) 1233, 125516 128 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES * All rates (Australian and N, Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
Changed From To Changed From To t Intermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven day’ 
7 oy + Plus postage. 
Amsterdam ... Aug. 28,°39 2 3 Madrid .... July 15, 5 4 
OE iccosvess a oe eee 6 Montreal Mar. 11, 2 SOUTH AFRICA 
OE eee Jan. 14,°37 4 3 SD povse Sep. 22,’ 39 3 4 Ruytnc RATES PE STERLING) 
Belgrade .. Feb. 1,°35 6! 5 Paris ....... ion. 3,°9 2 2 ( . per £100 =e sat 
Berlin . April "40 4 319 Pretoria ......... May 15,’33 4 3 = 30 days’ 60 days’ 90 days 
Brussels ..... Jan. 25,°40 2 2 Tees. .........0, 1,°S 4 4 T.T. Sight Ams sight sight 
Bucharest ...... May 5,’°38 4 31, Dies Feb. 17, 404 1 5a é 
Budapest ...... Aug. 28,°35 4 4 IQA ese eeee eb. Li, L5  5lob London on: - i. a, Lf 4, & > 2, a 4 4 £ . ; 
Calcutta ......... Nov. 28,°35 3!2 3 | Riode Janeiro May 31, °35 3 Rhodesia 100 5 0 13 0 101 1 3° 101i 9 6 1011 | 
z ‘ [4 4loa PE 8, S| May 18.°36 5 4 S. Africa ion 69 6 101 8 O 101 16 3 19? 4 6 102 ! 
Chile ............ June 13,°354 51, 6b | Sofia ............ Aug. 15,°35 7 6 
Copenhagen ... Oct. 9,°39 412 5l2  Stockholm...... May 16,°40 3 3 (SELLING Rates peR £100 STERLING 
Helsingtors . Dec. 3,°34 412 4 ae Nov. 25, °36 2 1 ’ a hue 
Kovno ......... May 14,°39 5 7 TEED nvecscoceee Mar. 11, 38 3-285 3:46 Sight Telegrap 
EEO. ......... May 11,°SS § 4}o Wellington ... May 27,°40 3 2 — d. 
N.Y. Fed. Res.. Aug. 26,°37 12 1 Irish ...........- Sep. 28,°39 5 4 i i s 2 ¢ bo 15 0 
(a) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons and firms. Sourh Afri a 100 5 0 100 5 9 
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